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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Learning,  both  as  a process  and  as  a subject,  has  been  a concern 
of  educators  and  psychologists  for  a number  of  years.  The  process  of 
learning  itself  has  been  described  and  tested  from  many  perspectives. 

The  complexity  of  the  learning  task  has  been  researched.  The  effects 
of  fatigue,  drugs,  praise,  and  punishment  have  been  studied.  Aspects 
of  the  learner  himself  have  been  studied  in  an  effort  to  shed  more  light 
on  the  process  of  learning.  Proactive  and  retroactive  inhibition  and 
their  effects  on  the  learning  situation  have  been  discovered  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  quantified.  Certain  aspects  of  the  learner,  especially 
intelligence,  personality  factors,  and  motivation,  have  been  studied 
intensively.  The  effects  of  these  factors  and  their  interrelationships 
have,  to  a certain  extent,  been  identified  and  quantified. 

Even  with  the  immense  quantity  of  research  that  the  problem  of 
learning  has  instigated,  many  problems  of  concern  remain  to  be  answered. 
One  of  the  central  problems  relates  to  the  factors  within  the  learner  him- 
self that  influence  the  task  of  learning.  The  effects  of  personality  factors 
of  the  learner  on  learning  have  been  investigated  with  varying  degrees 
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of  success.  Stevens,  ^ in  a comprehensive  review  of  studies  in  which 
personality  test  scores  of  various  kinds  have  been  correlated  with  aca- 
demic achievement,  found  that  correlating  personality  test  scores  with 
grades  often  yielded  inconsistent  results.  Essentially  the  same  con- 
clusions were  drawn  by  Harris^  in  a rather  comprehensive  review  of 
over  300  studies  concerned  with  personality  factors  and  learning. 

The  nature  of  intelligence  and  its  relationship  to  learning  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated  by  numerous  researchers  over  the  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  accepted  that  intelligence  plays  a major  role  as 
one  of  the  primary  variables  in  the  learning  process.  Numerous  studies 
have  demonstrated  this  fact.  Even  though  a close  relationship  has  been 
demonstrated  between  learning  and  intelligence,  other  factors,  influences, 
or  variables  have  intruded  to  cloud  the  exact  degree  of  this  relationship. 

It  may  be  either  that  our  measuring  instruments  assessing  intelligence 
or  the  results  of  learning  are  not  accurate  or  sensitive  enough  or  that 
other  variables  not  measured  by  these  instruments  are  exerting  some 
influence  on  the  learning  process.  Stagner, 1 *  3 for  instance,  points  out 

1 Peter  H.  Stevens,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Relationship  Be- 
tween Certain  Aspects  of  Self-Concept  Behavior  and  Students'  Academic 
Achievement"  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  New  York  University, 
1956). 

^Daniel  Harris,  "Factors  Affecting  College  Grades:  A Review 
of  the  Literature,  1930-1937,  " Psychological  Bulletin,  XXXVII  (1940), 
pp.  125-66. 

3 Ros s Stagner,  "The  Relation  of  Personality  to  Academic 
Achievement  and  Aptitude,  " Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXVI 
(1933),  pp.  648-60. 
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that,  although  intelligence  tests  often  correlate  . 50  or  higher  with  grades, 
predictions  for  individuals  are  still  quite  inaccurate.  He  speculates  that 
this  may  be  because  of  poor  grading  methods  or  energy  output  of  the 
student.  This  output,  he  says,  is  probably  independent  of  intelligence  and 
is  dependent  on  certain  personal  and  emotional  traits. 

Various  authorities  have  speculated  that  such  factors  as  the 
motivation  of  the  learner,  his  previous  successes  and  failures,  his 
interest,  his  personality,  and  the  state  of  his  physical  and  mental  health 
may  exert  some  influence  on  the  learning  process.  In  recent  years  one 
aspect  of  the  learner  has  received  increasing  attention  from  the  researchers, 
and  that  aspect  is  the  self-concept  of  the  learner. 

The  self-concept  may  be  defined  as  a composite  of  all  the  ways 
the  individual  regards  all  aspects  of  himself.  It  is  a composite  of  the 
individual's  self-regard;  of  his  feeling  about  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social  aspects  of  himself.  It  includes  the  individual's  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  those  qualities  which  he  feels  pertain  to  himself,  and  it  en- 
compasses the  degree  of  saliency  with  which  he  regards  those  qualities. 

In  short,  it  is  how  the  individual  sees  himself  and  it  includes  the  feelings 
that  the  individual  has  about  his  view  of  self. 

Combs  and  Snygg  describe  first  the  phenomenal -self  and  from 
that  description  they  extract  a definition  of  the  self-concept. 

This  organization  of  all  the  ways  an  individual  has  of  seeing  himself 
we  call  the  phenomenal  self. 
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. . . extract  from  the  phenomenal  field  those  particular  concepts  of 
self  which  are  such  fundamental  aspects  of  his  phenomenal  self  that 
they  seem  to  the  individual  to  be  "he”  in  all  times  and  at  all  places. 

Taylor  provides  us  with  a description  of  the  self-concept  which 
has  the  quality  of  being  a little  more  definitive.  The  self-concept,  in 
Taylor's  words,  is  the 

. . . individual's  phenomenologically  unitary  constellation  of  be- 
liefs about  and  attitudes  toward  himself,  the  organization  of  his 
self-reflexive-affective-cognitive  structures  as  reflected  opera- 
tionally in  his  description  of  himself . ^ 

More  succinct  and  much  simpler  is  this  description  of  the  self- 

concept  provided  by  Gordon  and  Combs: 

. . . self-concept  is  defined  as  the  person  as  known  to  himself, 
particularly  the  stable,  important  and  typical  aspects  of  himself 
as  he  perceives  them. 

Then  if  we  accept  the  self-concept  as  the  ways  the  individual 

regards  himself,  what  importance  does  this  hold  for  learning?  It  seems 

logical  to  assume  that  people  will  act  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the 

way  they  view  their  own  capacities,  abilities,  and  limitations.  Raimy 

has  described  the  importance  of  the  self-concept  in  everyday  situations: 

What  a person  believes  about  himself  is  a generally  accepted  factor 
in  the  social  comprehension  of  others.  The  self-concept  theory 
predicated  that  each  individual's  perception  of  himself  is  of  ultimate 


* Arthur  W.  Combs  and  Donald  Snygg,  Individual  Behavior  (rev. 
ed. ; New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959),  pp.  126-27. 

2 ex 

Donald  M.  Taylor,  "Changes  in  the  Self-Concept  Without  Psy- 
chotherapy, "JTournaJ^^  XIX  (1955),  p.  205. 

^Ira  J.  Gordon  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  "Learner;  Seif  and  Per- 
ception, " Revi£wjof_Educ^  XXVIII  (1958),  p.  433. 
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psychological  significance  in  organized  behavior.  We  act  in  accord- 
ance with  our  perceptions.  1 

In  Raimy's  words  then,  how  we  regard  ourselves  will  to  some  degree 
influence  our  actions  in  everyday  situations.  If  we  regard  ourselves  as 
essentially  incapable,  unable,  and  handicapped,  we  will  approach  new 
tasks  with  a minimum  of  energy  and  attention.  The  major  share  of  our 
abilities  and  energies  will  be  involved  in  maintaining  this  negative  self- 
structure and  defending  it  against  any  new  experiences  which  ultimately 
are  regarded  as  potential  threats  to  the  already  defensive  self-structure. 

Any  entering  this  system  (of  organization  of  self  valuation)  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  individual's  valuation  of  himself  cannot  be  - 
assimilated:  it  meets  with  resistance  and  is  likely,  unless  the 
general  reorganization  occurs,  to  be  rejected. 

A minimum  of  energy  will  be  available  to  the  individual  to  handle 

new  experiences  because  this  energy  is  consumed  in  maintaining  a highly 

organized  complex  of  concepts  and  defending  this  complex  against  new 

assaults.  Jersild  describes  this  interplay  between  the  individual  and 

his  environment:  „ . ,■ 

There  is  a continuous  impact  between  the  self  and  the  flow  of 
experiences  involved  in  the  process  of  living  and  learning.  . . . 

In  the  healthy  course  of  the  development  of  the  self,  one  is  in- 
volved in  a continuous  process  of  assimilation  and  interpretation 


^Victor  C.  Raimy,  "Self- Reference  in  Counseling  Interviews,  " 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XII  (1948),  p.  315. 

^ Prescott  Lecky,  Self-Consistency:  A Theory  of  Personality 
(New  York:  Island  Press,  1951),  p.  153. 
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of  new  experiences,  new  discoveries  concerning  one's  resources, 
one's  limitations  and  one's  relations  with  oneself  and  others.  * 

This  continuous  interplay  then  is  always  colored  by  the  individual's  be- 
liefs about  how  it  pertains  to  himself;  how  adequate  he  is  to  deal  with  it 
and  what  it  means  to  his  existing  self- structure.  In  the  case  of  learning 
then,  we  find  two  possible  conclusions  regarding  the  impact  of  the  self- 
concept  on  learning:  (1)  The  amount  of  energy  available  to  the  learner 
is  determined  in  part  by  the  internal  energy  required  to  maintain  the 
self- structure.  Negative  self-structures  require  more  energy  for  main- 
tenance since  they  are  often  internally  inconsistent  and  since  they  must 
be  defended  constantly  against  the  possibility  of  new  threat.  (2)  The 
learner  who  regards  himself  as  a relatively  capable  learner  will  approach 
new  tasks  with  a set  or  orientation  that  is  conducive  to  the  assimilation 
and  integration  of  new  experiences,  ideas,  and  facts. 

This  self- structure  that  we  postulate  organizes,  guides,  and 
initiates  behavior  is  probably  a product  of  the  past  experiences  of  the 
individual,  at  least  in  part.  This  self- structure  then  is  organized  and 
systematic.  In  brief,  it  has  constancy  which  results  primarily  from  the 
constitutional  efforts  of  the  organism  to  make  the  internal  structures 
mutually  consistent  and  to  integrate  external  experiences  provided  they 
can  be  made  compatible  with  the  self- structure.  This  condition  is  de- 
scribed by  Kilpatrick: 

1 Arthur  T.  Jersild,  In  Search  of  Self  (New  York:  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952),  p.  14. 
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It  seems  likely  that  constancy  of  the  self  is  primary  and  may  roaghly 
be  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  the  estimates  one  has,  based  on  past 
experience,  of  one's  own  capacities  to  deal  with  particular  sets 
of  impingements.  * 

The  importance  of  the  learner's  view  of  himself  has  been 
stressed  by  Lecky: 

What  a person  is  able  or  unable  to  learn,  in  other  words,  depends 
to  a large  extent  at  least,  upon  what  he  has  already  learned,  and 
especially  how  he  has  learned  to  define  himself.  ^ 

It  follows  then  that  persons  with  essentially  positive  concepts  of  self  will 

be  more  efficient  learners  than  will  individuals  with  essentially  negative 

* t 

views  of  self.  These  persons  with  positive  views  of  seif  have  been 
described  as  more  accepting  persons  and  as  more  adequate  personalities. 
They  have  the  following  characteristics  according  to  Combs: 

(1)  see  themselves  in  essentially  positive  ways 

(2)  see  themselves  accurately  and  realistically 

(3)  are  capable  of  accepting  themselves  and  others 

(4)  have  a high  degree  of  identification  with  others^ 

It  is  suggested  here  that  the  learner's  concepts  about  his  own 
abilities,  the  nature  of  his  assets  and  liabilities,  his  relative  position 
in  regard  to  his  peer  groups  and  related  concepts  concerning  self,  will 
to  some  degree  determine  the  amount  of  attention,  the  level  of  interest. 


*F.  P.  Kilpatrick,  "Personality  in  Transactional  Psychology,  " 
Journal  of  Individual  Psychology,  XVII  (May,  1961),  p.  15. 

2 

Lecky,  op.  cit. , p.  107. 

^Arthur  W.  Combs,  "New  Horizons  in  Field  Research:  The 
Self-Concept,  » Educational  Leadership,  XV  (1958),  p.  315. 
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and  the  volume  of  mental  energy  that  is  available  to  him  in  the  learning 
situation.  It  is  believed  that  individuals  who  see  themselves  in  an  essen- 
tially positive  light,  who  regard  themselves  as  relatively  capable,  healthy, 
and  well-integrated  individuals,  will  be  able,  other  things  equal,  to  learn 
more  effectively  than  do  individuals  who  regard  themselves  in  an  essen- 
tially negative  fashion.  As  Combs  and  Snygg  put  it,  ’’The  individual  able 
to  accept  is  open  to  all  experience. f,i  If  the  individual’s  concept  of  him- 
self is  essentially  positive,  he  is  not  forced  to  regard  new  experiences 
as  potential  threats  but  rather  he  can  use  his  powers  to  integrate  and 
evaluate  realistically  those  experiences  to  which  he  is  exposed.  If  the  *■ 
concept  of  self  is  negative,  much  of  the  person's  energy  is  spent  protect- 
ing his  inner  organization.  As  Rogers  puts  it, 

The  more  of  sensory  or  visceral  experience  that  is  denied  symboli- 
zation, or  given  a distorted  symbolization,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  any  new  experience  will  be  perceived  as  threatening, 
since  there  is  a larger  false  structure  to  maintain.  ^ 

In  essence  then,  individuals  with  positive  self-concepts,  as  an 

indicator  of  adequate  personalities,  will  learn  more  effectively  than 

will  persons  with  limited  personalities  constricted  by  negative  self- 

concepts.  This  adequate  personality,  according  to  Combs  and  Snygg, 

...  is  one  capable  of  admitting  any  and  all  experience  into  his 
existing  self  structure.  Such  a person  can  acknowledge  his  exper- 
ience, allow  it  entrance  to  his  consideration,  and  relate  it  in  some 

^ Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  cit. , p.  244. 

2 

Carl  R.  Rogers,  Client-Centered  Therapy  (Boston:  Houchton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1951),  p.  517.  ~ 4 
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fashion  to  the  existing  concepts  he  holds  of  himself  and  the  world 
about  him. 

They  have  an  openness  or  readiness  for  new  experience  and 
are  capable  of  reorganizing  the  phenomenal  field  to  make  most 
effective  use  of  it. 

Then  if  the  arguments  stated  above  are  essentially  correct, 
what  can  be  anticipated  as  a result  of  the  present  study?  It  will  be 
found  that  individuals  with  essentially  positive  concepts  of  self  will,  in 
general,  acquire  more  knowledge  in  a learning  situation  than  will  indi- 
viduals with  negative  concepts  of  self,  assuming  that  both  groups  will 
have  identical  opportunity  to  acquire  this  information.  It  will  be  dis- 
covered, in  addition,  that  material  involving  the  self-concept  will  be 
learned  at  a rate  directly  comparable  to  the  individual's  view  of  his 
own  adequacy  in  the  particular  area  of  self-concept  with  which  the 
material  deals.  It  will  be  found  that  material  that  is  identified  strongly 
with  some  aspect  of  the  self-concept  will  be  learned  more  efficiently 
than  will  material  that  is  less  self-concept  involved  or  that  is  essentially 
neutral  in  self-concept  identification. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  readily  apparent  utilizations  of 
these  ideas  provided  they  are  demonstrated  to  be  generally  valid.  How- 
ever, psychologists  and  educators  are  likely  to  find  that  experimental 
verification  of  some  aspect  of  theorizing  is  relatively  limited  in  its  capa- 
city for  direct  utilization  or  interpretation.  In  general,  such  findings 
must  be  generalized,  expanded,  and  extended  to  be  of  immediate  practical 

* Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  cit. , p.  243. 
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value.  It  is  not  proposed  that  this  study  will  provide  definitive  answers 
to  questions  involving  learning  in  general  and  its  relation  to  the  self- 


concept of  the  learner.  These  findings  will  be  more  limited  in  scope. 
However,  in  the  words  of  Estes,  it  is  hoped  that  although 


. . . experimental  findings  from  the  simplified  laboratory  situation 
are  rarely  of  immediate  utility,  . . , they  may  serve  as  the  basis 
for  principles  which  eventually  illuminate  the  problem  of  practical 
interest.  * 


Summary 


The  writers  reviewed  in  this  chapter  seem  to  agree  in  general 
that  individuals  do  have  a self-concept,  that  this  self  is  a potent  force 
in  the  organization  and  acceptance  of  experiences  that  impinge  on  the 
organism  and  that  the  past  experiences  and  previous  successes  and 
failures  experienced  by  the  individual  are  to  a large  extent  responsible 
for  the  shaping  of  this  self-concept.  They  also  seem  to  agree  that  the 
existing  structure  of  the  self  determines  to  a large  degree  what  the 
organism  will  do  when  confronted  with  new  experiences.  It  has  been 
hypothesized  in  this  chapter  that  the  self-concept  will  influence  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  in  a learning  situation  and  consequently  per- 
sons with  more  positive  concepts  of  self  will  be  more  effective  learners 
than  will  persons  with  relatively  negative  concepts  of  self. 

William  K.  Estes,  "Learning,  " Encyclopedia  of  Educational 
Research,  ed.  C.  W.  Harris  (3rd  ed. , 19S0),  pp.  753-54. 
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There  is  less  agreement  among  the  authorities  as  to  how  the 
self-concept  can  be  correctly  and  effectively  assessed  and  described. 
Two  possibilities  that  have  been  suggested  in  this  regard  are:  (1)  the 
individual’s  self-report,  acquired  by  such  methods  as  the  Q-sort, 
adjective  check-list,  rating  scale,  or  by  autobiography;  (2)  inferences 
from  the  observation  of  behavior  by  qualified  observers.  This  question 
will  be  explored  more  extensively  in  Chapters  II  and  III. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  major  focus  of  attention  of  this  chapter  is  on  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  relationship  between  the  self-concept  and  learning. 
Related  constructs  involving  separately  the  self-concept  and  learning 
will  be  reviewed  and  discussed  when  these  constructs  seem  appropriate 
to  the  present  study. 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  from  a review  of  the  literature  that: 

(1)  there  is  considerable  disagreement  concerning  the  measurement  of 
the  self-concept;  (2)  there  is  conflicting  evidence  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  the  self-concept  to  learning;  (3)  there  is  a paucity  of  literature 
dealing  with  the  self-concept  and  its  relation  to  learning  in  general  situ- 
ations; and,  (4)  a conspicuous  absence  of  evidence  exists  relating  to  the 
self-concept  and  learning  in  experimentally  defined  situations. 

There  are  a number  of  factors  that  may  be  postulated  to  account 
for  these  conditions.  One  of  the  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
self-concept  as  such  received  scanty  attention  from  researchers  in 
psychology  until  after  World  War  II.  The  first  work  to  stimulate  research 
in  this  field  was  Rogers'  book  on  counseling,  * published  in  1942,  followed 

*Carl  R.  Rogers,  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. , 1942)"! 
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by  a publication  by  Raimy1  in  1948,  and  a book  on  the  phenomenological 
system  by  Snygg  and  Combs2  in  1949.  Another  factor  retarding  experi- 
mental verification  in  this  area  involves  the  question  of  methodology. 
This  problem  of  methodology  centers  around  the  question  or  problem 
of  measuring  or  assessing  the  self-concept  of  a subject.  One  group  of 
supporters  has  aligned  itself  behind  the  belief  that  the  only  way  the  self- 
concept  can  be  measured  is  by  self-report.  Their  argument  runs  thus: 
the  self-concept  is  essentially  the  individual's  view  of  himself,  known 
only  to  himself  and  can  be  reported  only  by  him.  Apparently  much  sup- 
port is  being  found  for  this  viewpoint.  Strong  and  Feder3 4  report  that  of 
the  fifteen  instruments  developed  in  the  past  few  years  to  measure  self- 
concept,  eleven  of  them  give  some  type  of  perceived  self-concept  score. 
They  go  on  to  say,  in  apparent  support  of  this  trend,  that  "every  evalu- 
ative statement  that  a person  makes  concerning  himself  can  be  con- 
sidered a sample  of  his  self-concept.  . . . "4 

Recognising  the  apparent  "fakeability"  of  the  self-report 
coupled  with  a subject's  unwillingness  or  inability  to  give  a so-called 

^Victor  C.  Raimy,  "Self- Reference  in  Counseling  Interviews,  " 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XII  (1948),  153-63. 

2 Donald  Snygg  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  Individual  Behavior 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1949). 

3 

D.  J.  Strong  and  D.  D.  Feder,  "Measurement  of  the  Self- 
Concept:  A Critique  of  the  Literature,  " Journal  of  Counseling  Psy- 
chology, VIII  (1961),  170-78.  * 

4Ibid. , p.  170. 
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"true"  picture  of  himself,  Patterson  asks  what  can  be  done  since  the 

individual  himself  if  the  only  one  in  a position  to  report: 

Finally  there  is  an  additional  problem,  pointed  out  by  Combs  and 
Soper  (1957).  This  is  that  although  the  self-concept  may  be  opera- 
tionally defined  as  the  individual's  statements  about  himself,  this 
is  not  necessarily  his  perceptions  of  himself.  For  as  these  writers 
point  out,  his  statements  constitute  a self-description  or  self  report, 
which  may  be  inaccurate  for  a number  of  reasons- -including  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  individual  to  give  an  accurate  report.  Yet 
there  is  no  other  approach  to  determining  the  self-concept,  since  by 
definition  it  is  the  perception  of  the  self  by  the  individual,  and  no 
one  else  can  report  upon  it  or  describe  it.  * 

Another  group  of  writers  has  embraced  the  view  that  the  inherent 
difficulties  and  possibilities  of  error  in  the  self-report  approach  as  a 
measure  of  self-concept  render  such  a method  sterile  insofar  as  scientific 
measurement  is  concerned.  They  insist  that  the  self-concept  cannot  be 
reported  by  the  individual  himself  but  must  be  inferred  from  behavior  by 
qualified  observers. 

The  use  of  observation  and  the  training  of  researchers  and  teachers 
to  make  valid  inferences  of  self-concepts  from  behavior  is  a for- 
midable but  urgent  task.  • 

The  use  of  an  observational  technique  to  obtain  a measure  of 

/ 

self-concept  of  course  leaves  one  with  date  that  are  difficult  to  treat  in 
efforts  at  cross-validation.  Also,  we  meet  again  the  common  objection 
that  although  such  data  may  be  valuable  in  prediction,  they  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  dynamics  underlying  the  behavior  we  are  observing.  This 


1C.  H.  Patterson,  "The  Self  in  Recent  Rogerian  Theory,  " 
Journal  of  Individual  Psychology,  XVII  (1961),  p.  10. 

^Ira  J.  Gordon  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  "Learner:  Self  and  Per- 
ception, " XXVIII  (1958),  p.  440. 
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design  then  is  essentially  an  R-R  design  and  is  circular  in  nature.  Also, 
measurement  of  this  nature  is  costly  and  time  consuming  and  requires 
extensive  training  of  examiners  and  of  observers. 

Aside  from  this  argument  between  the  self-report  versus  the 
inferred  self-concept  camps,  there  remain  a number  of  potential  pit- 
falls  which  can  contaminate  measurement  of  any  nature  but  especially 
measurement  of  the  self-report  areas.  A summary  of  such  pitfalls  is 
given  by  Wylie,  who  lists  nine  variables  other  than  the  construct  in  ques- 
tion which  may  influence  the  response: 

"1.  social  desirability 

"2.  content  areas  (one  can  reveal  oneself  in  some  areas) 

"3.  known  identity  of  S 
"4.  lack  of  rapport 
"5.  instrument  form 

"6.  degree  of  restriction  of  S's  response 

"7.  set  or  expectations 

"8.  frequency  response 

"9.  scoring  and  statistical  procedures 

Some  of  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  of  course  by  close 
adherence  to  well-prescribed  standards  of  test  construction  and  valida- 
tion. Othere  are  more  difficult  to  solve  and  will  require  unique  approaches 
before  they  can  be  resolved. 

Regardless  of  the  theoretical  difficulties  surrounding  this  problem, 
one  question  of  importance  remains  paramount:  Can  data  from  this  method 
(whatever  it  may  be)  be  used  in  effectively  predicting  behavior  in  the  future 

^Ruth  C.  Wylie,  The  Self-Concept  (Lincoln,  Nebraska:  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  Press,  1961),  p.  324. 
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or  in  situations  that  are  similar  to  the  present  one?  If  the  answer  is  posi- 
tive,  then  it  is  legitimate  to  pursue  the  course  that  seems  to  provide  these 
positive  answers.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  self-report  as  a 
measure  of  self-concept.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that  such  techniques 
can  effectively  discriminate  between  such  dicotomies  as  adjusted- 
mal-adjusted,  hospitalized-non-hospitalized,  and  achiever-non-achievers. 
Research  reported  by  Strong  and  Feder,  1 2 * * * research  reported  in  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale  Preliminary 
Manual,  ^ and  studies  to  be  cited  later  in  this  chapter  support  this  conten- 
tion. 

i J,  t* 

In  the  following  sections,  studies  will  be  reviewed  which  support  7 
or  reject  the  thesis  that  the  self-concept  relates  in  a positive  and  signifi- 
cant fashion  to  such  variables  as  learning,  adjustment,  task  success, 
and  achievement.  Section  I will  report  those  studies  which  seem  to  sup- 
port this  assumption,  and  Section  II  will  review  those  studies  which  either 
reject  those  assumptions  or  reveal  conflicting  evidence.  Section  III  will 
review  studies  and  articles  which  deal  with  other  factors  which  may 
influence  learning,  adjustment,  or  achievement. 

^Strong  and  Feder,  loc,  cit. 

2 

William  H.  Fitts,  "The  Self-Concept  and  Mental  Health:  A 

Research  Report  on  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health  Self- 

Concept  Scale,  " unpublished  monograph. 
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Section  I 

In  a study  relating  to  the  self-concepts  of  student  teachers, 
Hatfield*  established  two  groups  of  students,  one  a high  potential  group 
and  one  a low  potential  group.  These  groups  were  established  from  rat- 
ings made  by  the  supervising  teachers.  Both  of  these  groups  completed 
a homemade  Q-sort  of  character  traits.  They  sorted  these  cards  once 
for  ideal- self  and  once  for  self  as  is.  It  was  found  that  both  groups  had 
about  the  same  concept  of  ideal-self.  However,  the  low  potential  group 
saw  themselves  as  is  with  considerably  more  negativism  than  did  the  high 
potential  group.  It  is  recognized  that  the  criterion  for  the  establishment 
of  the  high  and  low  potential  groups  is  somewhat  weak,  being  based  solely 
on  the  rating  of  supervising  teachers. 

Hanlon  and  others,  ^ using  a design  similar  to  Hatfield's,  had 
students  sort  a large  number  of  statements  about  self;  first  as  they  are 
now  and,  second,  as  they  would  like  to  be.  They  found  that  those  students 
showing  larger  discrepancies  between  self  and  ideal-self  were  poorer 
academic  achievers  than  those  who  displayed  more  self-acceptance.  Al- 
though this  study  purports  to  assess  the  relationship  between  the  self- 
concept  and  personality  adjustment,  no  other  measures  of  "adjustment" 
are  given. 

* Agnes  B.  Hatfield,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Self-Concept 
of  Student  Teachers,  " Journal  of  Educational  Research  LV  (1961),  87-89. 

^T.  E.  Hanlon,  P.  R.  Hofstatter,  and  J.  P.  O'Connor,  "Con- 
gruence of  Self  and  Ideal  Self  in  Relation  to  Personality  Adjustment,  " 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XVIII  (1954),  215-17. 
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Walsh*  studied,  the  self-concepts  of  bright  boys  with  learning 
difficulties.  Her  forty  subjects  used  the  Driscoll  Play  Kit  to  make  up 
ten  stories.  The  subjects'  self-concepts  were  inferred  from  their 
descriptions  of  the  boy  doll  in  the  kit.  Walsh  found  that  the  twenty  bright 
underachievers,  in  general,  had  more  inadequate  solf-c 'incepts  than  did 
the  twenty  matched  normal  achievers.  She  reported  that  the  under- 
achievers were  more  restricted,  more  fearful,  and  less  spontaneous 
than  were  the  normal  achievers. 

Cowen  and  others^  studied  the  relationship  between  indicators 
of  negative  self-concept  and  learning.  They  proposed  that  the  adjectives 
on  which  their  subjects  reported  a large  self -ideal -self  discrepancy 
would  arouse  conflict  when  presented  in  a learning  situation.  Nonsense 
syllables  were  paired  with  adjectives  that  had  been  identified  as  having 
both  large  and  small  self-ideal- self  discrepancies.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  subjects  had  more  difficulty  learning  nonsense  syllables  that 
had  been  paired  with  "conflict"  arousing  adjectives.  This  study  tends  to 
support  our  assumptions  regarding  the  variability  of  aspects  of  the  self- 
concept. 

Ann  M.  Walsh,  Self-Concepts  of  Bright  Boys  with  Learning 
Difficulties  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1956). 

^E.  L.  Cowen,  F.  Heilizer,  and  H.  S.  Axelrod,  "Self-Concept 
Conflict  Indicators  and  Learning,  " Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology,  LI  (1955),  242-45. 


One  aspect  of  the  self-concept,  aside  from  learning,  that  is 
generally  accepted  as  important  is  the  relationship  between  the  self- 
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concept  and  good  or  poor  mental  health  or  personality  adjustment. 

Chase  * studied  the  relationship  between  the  self-concept  and  adjusted 

and  maladjusted  hospital  patients.  His  subjects  consisted  of  an  "adjusted" 

group  of  fifty  medical  patients  with  no  reported  psychological  difficulties 

and  a "maladjusted"  group  of  fifty-six  patients  of  which  nineteen  had 

been  diagnosed  as  psychotic,  twenty  as  neurotic,  and  seventeen  as  having 

personality  or  character  disorders.  All  the  subjects  were  given  the  fifty 

self-referring  items  from  Hilden's  set  number  13.  They  sorted  these 

cards  three  times:  once  for  self,  once  for  ideal- self,  and  once  for 

"average  other  person."  In  Chase's  words,  it  was  found  that: 

Maladjusted  subjects  saw  themselves  as  being  different  from  their 
ideals,  and  from  their  concepts  of  the  average  other  person,  while 
"adjusted"  S's  did  not.  Both  "adjusted"  and  "maladjusted"  S's 
tended  to  hold  similar  conceptions  of  the  ideal  self  and  of  the 
average  other  person. 2 

In  general,  it  has  been  found  that  adjusted  and  maladjusted  subjects  tend 
to  hold  somewhat  similar  views  of  ideals  but  that  maladjusted  subjects 
tend  to  see  themselves  with  considerably  more  negativism  than  do  the 
adjusted  subjects. 

Philip  H.  Chase,  "Seif- Concepts  in  Adjusted  and  Maladjusted 
Hospital  Patients,  " Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XXI  (1957),  495- 
97.  

2Ibid. , p.  497. 
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Similar  results  are  reported  by  Balester,  * who  studied  the  self- 
concepts  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  by  McDavid  and  others,  ^ who  found 
that  adolescent  delinquents  perceive  themselves  in  less  positive  ways  than 
do  so-called  normals. 

Another  study  reporting  on  the  self-concept  of  underachieving 
students  is  described  by  Shaw. * 2  3 4 His  subjects  consisted  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  with  intelligence  quotients  above  113  on  the 
Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test.  The  Sarbin  Adjective  Check-List  was 
used  as  a measure  of  the  self-concept.  The  results  indicated  that  male 
underachievers  have  more  negative  feelings  about  themselves  than  do 
achievers  and  that  female  underachievers  are  more  ambivalent  with  re- 
gard to  feeling  about  self.  These  results  compare  favorably  with  the 

X 

study  reported  previously  by  Walsh  and  lends  further  support  to  the 
belief  that  a positive  self-concept  is  important  in  learning. 

A study  relating  to  academic  achievement  is  reported  by  Mitchell,  ^ 
who  found  that  subjects  who  were  rejectant  of  self  set  lower  levels  of 


* Raymond  J.  Balester,  "The  Self-Concept  and  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, " Dissertation_A^  XVII  (1957),  p.  1,810. 

2 

John  McDavid,  Jr.,  and  Harold  M.  Schroder,  "Interpretation 
of  Approval  and  Disapproval  by  Delinquents  and  Non- Delinquent  Adoles- 
cents, " Journal  of  Personality,  XXV  (1957),  539-49. 

3Mervill  C.  Shaw,  Kenneth  Edson,  and  Hugh  M.  Bell,  "Self- 
Concepts  of  Bright  Underachieving  High  School  Students  as  Revealed  by 
an  Adjective  Check  List,  " Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  XXXIX 
(1960),  193-96.  — 

4 

James  V.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  "Goal-Setting  Behavior  as  a Function 
of  Self- Acceptance,  Over-  and  Underachievement  and  Related  Personality 
Variables,  " Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  L (1959),  93-104. 
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aspiration  for  themselves  gradewise  than  did  those  individuals  who  were 
essentially  positive  in  their  views  of  self.  This  study  suggests  that  the 
individual's  self-concept  may  have  a profound  influence  on  another 
important  variable  that  influences  learning,  and  this  variable  is  motiva- 
tion. 

Cartwright1  examined  two  hypotheses  central  to  the  theory  of 
personality  as  described  by  Carl  Rogers.  Hypothesis  one  relates  to  the 
proposition  that  stimuli,  if  consistent  with  the  self- structure,  are  ac- 
cepted and  organized  into  the  self,  and,  if  inconsistent,  are  denied  or 
given  a distorted  symbolization.  Hypothesis  two  states,  in  effect,  that 
maladjusted  subjects  are  less  effective  learners  than  are  adjusted  sub- 
jects since  there  are  more  experiences  which  are  threatening  to  the 
maladjusted  subjects.  The  eighty  subjects  in  this  study  were  involved  in 
three  tasks  measuring  immediate  recall.  These  tasks  were:  (1)  non- 
sense syllables  composed  of  syllables  taken  from  Glaze's  list  (inconsis- 
tent); (2)  names  of  common  objects  chosen  arbitrarily  (inconsistent)  and 
names  of  common  objects  which  subjects  had  stated  were  most  like  them 
to  own  (consistent);  (3)  adjectives,  composed  of  one  list  of  adjectives 
which  subjects  had  stated  were  most  unlike  themselves  (inconsistent)  and 
one  list  that  they  described  as  most  like  themselves  (consistent).  The 
subjects  were  divided  into  two  groups,  adjusted  and  maladjusted,  on  the 

^Desmond  S.  Cartwright,  "Self-Consistency  as  a Factor  Affect- 
ing Immediate  Recall,  " Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psvcholotrv  LII 
(1956),  212-18.  — & 
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basis  of  counselor  ratings  as  therapeutic  successes  or  failures  and  by 
matching  with  controls  having  had  no  therapy. 

Statistically  reliable  differences  were  found  between  the  recall 
of  consistent  and  inconsistent  stimuli  and  between  the  recall  performance 
of  adjusted  and  maladjusted  subjects.  These  findings  tend  to  support 
the  hypothesis  regarding  the  acceptance  of  experiences  into  the  self 
structure  and  the  difference  between  this  acceptance  on  the  part  of  "open" 
as  opposed  to  "closed"  personalities. 

These  findings  tend  to  lend  credence  to  the  general  theme  of  the 
present  study.  They  suggest  that  adequate  personalities  are,  in  general, 
more  open  to  experiences  and  are  more  capable  of  accepting  and  organiz- 
ing those  experiences  than  are  less  adequate  personalities. 

\ 

Conflicting  views  have  been  expressed  about  the  problem  of  who 
can  admit  damaging  statements  best--the  adjusted  or  maladjusted.  Later  in 
this  chapter,  evidence  will  be  presented  that  adjusted  groups  are  more  in- 
clined to  admit  negativisms.  However,  Merrill  and  Heathers*  compared 
self- description  on  a fifty-eight-item  list  of  adjectives  of  a group  of  coun- 
seling center  clients  showing  some  emotional  disturbance  with  another  group 
of  clients  who  did  not.  It  was  found  that  the  more  poorly  adjusted  group 
marked  more  items  reflecting  dissatisfaction  with  themselves  in  their 
social  and  personal  relationships.  This  study  then  would  tend  to  support 

*Reed  M.  Merrill  and  Louise  Heathers,  "The  Use  of  an  Adjective 
Check^sta^  Measure  of  Adjustment,  " Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology, 
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the  assumption  that  it  is  possible  for  individuals  to  report  on  their  own 
selves  relatively  accurately  and  honestly. 

Heilbrun1  compared  two  groups  of  college  students  on  the 
Gough  Adjective  Check-List.  The  "maladjusted'*  group  consisted  of 
fifty  men  and  fifty  women  who  had  sought  help  at  a college  counseling 
center.  The  "adjusted"  group  was  composed  of  ninety-seven  male  and 
one  hundred  nine  female  students  enrolled  in  under  graduate  psychology 
courses.  A second  control  group  consisted  of  fifty  men  and  fifty  women 
who  sought  help  for  educational  and  vocational  problems.  He  found  that 
the  "maladjusted"  groups  checked  more  negative  items,  and  he  reported 
that  this  method  resulted  in  an  accurate  discrimination  between  the  two 
groups.  These  results  would  seem  to  compliment  the  results  reported 
by  Merrill  and  Heathers  previously  in  this  chapter. 

In  another  study  reporting  on  the  relationship  between  the  self- 
concept  and  academic  achievement,  Chickering^  had  ninth- grade  students 
make  Q-sorts  for  self  and  ideal-self.  The  differences  between  these  two 
sorts  yielded  a discrepancy  score.  Academic  achievement  was  measured 
with  age  and  intelligence  controlled.  An  inverse  relationship  was  found 
between  academic  achievement  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and 

Alfred  B.  Heilbrun,  Jr. , "Personality  Differences  Between 
Adjusted  and  Maladjusted  College  Students,  " Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
XLIV  (1960),  341-46.  

2 

Arthur  W.  Chickering,  "Self-Concept,  Ideal  Self-Concept,  and 
Achievement,  " Dissertation  Abstracts,  XIX  (1958),  164. 
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ideal  self-concept.  Chickering  states: 

The  results  instead  suggested  that  the  relationship  between  academic 
achievement  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  ideal  self- 
concepts,  pertain  primarily  to  differences  in  the  actual  self-concept.  * 

Again  we  find  evidence  that  suggests  a fairly  accurate  appraisal  of  the 

self,  devoid  of  unusual  denial  or  distortion.  The  previous  study  reported 

by  Chase  lends  credence  to  this  assumption. 

Stevens1 * * 4*  also  investigated  the  relationship  between  the  self- 
concept  and  academic  achievement.  He  used  one  hundred  one  college 
sophomores  in  engineering  school  as  his  subjects.  He  hypothesized  that 
students  of  higher  intellect  who  achieve  at  the  expected  level  will  have 
superior  self-insight  in  rating  their  own  personality  test  results  and  intelli- 
gence test  performances  than  will  underachievers.  This  proved  to  be  true 
for  intelligence  test  estimates  but  not  for  personality  test  estimates.  He 
also  hypothesized  that  successful  college  students  will  demonstrate  more 
self-acceptance  than  will  unsuccessful  students  in  rating  their  self- 
attitudes  on  a scale  investigating  degrees  of  self-acceptance  and  self- 
rejection. He  used  the  Guilford- Zimmerman  Scale  as  his  measure  of 
self -acceptance.  It  was  found  that  unsuccessful  students  were  more  incon- 
sistent and  ambivalent  in  rating  themselves  and  that  the  successful  students 

1Ibid. 

^ Peter  H.  Stevens,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Relationship  Between 

Certain  Aspects  of  Self-Concept  Behavior  and  Students'  Academic  Achieve- 

ment" (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  New  York  University,  1956). 
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rated  themselves  significantly  higher  on  self-acceptance  than  did  the  un- 
successful students. 

These  studies  vary  in  their  design,  complexity,  and  aims;  but,  in 
general,  they  seem  to  agree  that  the  self-concept  is  important  in  academic 
achievement,  in  learning,  and  in  personal  adjustment.  The  results  re- 
ported in  these  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  self-concept  of  the  suc- 
cessful learner  and  the  better  adjusted  personality  is  essentially  positive, 
consistent,  and  less  rejecting  than  self-concepts  of  the  less  successful 

v 

learner  and  of  persons  with  emotional  difficulties.  In  the  next  section, 
studies  will  be  presented  that  may  dispute  or  cast  doubts  on  these  assump- 
tions. 

Section  II 

Cowen  * investigated  the  negative  self-concept  as  a personality 
measure.  The  Browntain  Self-Rating  Inventory  was  given  to  college 
undergraduates,  and  high  and  low  negative  self-concept  groups  were 
established.  These  groups  were  compared  on  various  personality  and 
socio-psychological  measures.  Cowen  reports  that  there  is  some  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  high  negative  group  responded  in  a manner 
indicating  good  adjustment  in  better  fashion  than  low  negatives.  In  other 
words,  the  group  with  more  negative  feelings  about  self  were  apparently 
a better  adjusted  group  than  the  group  with  fewer  negative  feelings  about 

Emory  L . Cowen,  "The  Negative  Self- Concept?  as  a Personality 
Measure,  " Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XVIII  (1954),  138-42. 
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self.  These  results  are  obviously  conflicting  with  some  of  the  evidence 
presented  in  Section  I. 

Roth*  studied  reading  improvement  on  the  college  level  measur- 
ing  the  self-concept  with  Q-sort  items.  He  found  a significant  correla- 
tion between  Improvers,  Non-improvers,  and  Attritions,  in  that  Improvers 
were  least  defensive,  Non-improvers  in  the  middle,  and  the  Attrition 
group  most  defensive.  It  seems  that  the  Improvers  were  able  to  admit 
more  negative  feelings  about  self  than  could  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

Similar  findings  are  reported  by  Taylor  and  Combs* 2  in  a study 
involving  two  hundred  five  sixth  graders.  The  California  Test  of  Personality 
was  used  to  establish  a poorly  adjusted  and  a better  adjusted  group.  These 
researchers  hypothesized  that  the  better  adjusted  children  would  be  less 
threatened  by  damaging  statements  about  self  than  would  the  poorly  ad- 
justed group.  A list  of  statements  that  seemed  to  be  generally  true  of 
all  children  but  somewhat  damaging  to  the  self  was  presented  to  the 
children,  and  they  were  asked  to  check  the  statements  that  they  felt  were 
true  for  themselves.  It  was  found  that  the  better  adjusted  group  checked 
significantly  more  damaging  items  as  true  of  themselves  than  did  children 
in  the  poorly  adjusted  group.  A finding  such  as  this  of  course  causes  one 
to  question  seriously  the  theory  that  the  self-concept,  as  we  commonly 
measure  it,  of  poorly  adjusted  individuals  is  essentially  negative. 


Robert  M.  Roth,  "Role  of  the  Self-Concept  in  Achievement, 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  XXVII  (1959),  265-81. 

2Charles  Taylor  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  "Self  Acceptance  and 
Adjustment,"  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XVI  (1952),  89-91. 
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Goldfarb^  used  the  Rorschach  as  a measure  of  intellectual  con- 
trol and  the  Berger  Scale  of  Expressed  Acceptance  of  Self  as  the  self- 
concept  measure  in  assessing  the  interrelationship  of  these  variables 
with  performance  under  conditions  of  stress.  The  performance  task 
used  was  the  Digit  Symbol  sub-test  from  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale. 

He  concluded  that  "the  personality  variables  of  intellectual  control  and 
8 elf- acceptance  do  not  appear  to  be  major  correlates  of  behavior  under 
stress.  " It  would  appear  that  Goldfarb  goes  somewhat  beyond  his  data 
with  this  statement.  He  did  not  sample  all  possible  "behavior"  but  only 
one  specific  kind  of  behavior --performance  on  the  Digit  Symbol  sub-test 
of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale. 

Jervis^  studied  the  effects  of  a positive  self-concept  in  relation 
to  attitudes  toward  others,  predicted  academic  achievement,  and  actual 
academic  achievement.  The  total  sample  was  divided  into  quarters  and 
the  highest  self-concept  group  was  divided  into  thirds.  The  highest  group 
was  analyzed  differentially;  and  it  was  found  that:  (1)  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant correlation  between  positive  self-concept  and  attitudes  toward  others; 

(2)  there  was  no  significant  correlation  between  prediction  of  grades  and 

XAlan  Goldfarb,  "Performance  Under  Stress  in  Relation  to 
XXV^^bl)  C7ni201  and  Self“Acceptance*  " Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology, 

2 Ibid. , p.  12. 

Frederick  M.  Jervis,  "Meaning  of  Positive  Self-Concept,  " Journal 
of  Clinical  Psychology,  XV  (1959),  370-73.  
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self-concept,  and  (3)  there  was  no  significant  correlation  between  actual 
grades  and  self-concept.  The  fact  that  Jervis  used  only  the  highest  quarter 
of  his  group  rather  than  extremes  for  comparison  of  course  obscures  the 
meaning  of  the  results  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  self-concept 
measure  was  ndf' sufficiently  sensitive  to  differentiate  between  individuals 
in  a group  with  highly  similar  self-concepts. 

In  an  attempt  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  self-concept  on  the 
learning  and  adjustment  of  college  freshmen,  Torrance1  had  1,215  enter- 
ing  freshmen  at  Kansas  State  College  estimate  their  relative  positions  on 
tests  of  scholastic  ability  and  intelligence.  He  found  that  over  evaluation, 
which  we  will  assume  means  a high  positive  self-regard,  was  related  to 
the  factors  of:  (1)  sex  (male),  (2)  complaints  of  headaches  and  nervous- 
ness,  (3)  withdrawal,  and  (4)  dismissal  for  academic  reasons.  Obviously 
then  this  group  with  "positive”  self-concepts  could  not  be  considered  as 
"better  adjusted.  " 

Aronson,  2 in  a complex  design,  studied  the  relation  between  the 
self-concept  and  reaction  to  stress.  Five  groups  of  sixth  graders  were 
established.  Two  of  these  groups  were  low  in  their  estimates  of  their 
own  abilities.  In  one  of  these  groups  this  was  consistent  with  customary 

1 Ellis  P.  Torrance,  "Self-Concepts  and  Their  Significance  in  the 

Learning  and  Adjustment  of  College  Freshmen,  " Microfilm  Abstracts.  XI 
(1951),  607-609.  

2 

Carolyn  E.  Aronson,  "The  Relation  Between  Self-Concept  and 
Reaction  to  Stress,  " Dissertation  Abstracts,  XV  (1955),  2285-86. 
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achievement,  and  in  the  other  group  this  was  an  underestimate  of  their 
abilities.  Two  of  the  major  groups  were  high  in  ability.  Of  these  two 
groups,  one  was  established  that  made  consistent  estimates  of  their 
abilities  and  the  other  group  overestimated  their  abilities.  The  fifth 
major  group  had  made  estimates  of  their  abilities  which  were  consistent 
with  actual  achievement.  Tests  of  academic  ability  were  given  to  all 
groups,  and  fictitious  test  results  were  reported  that  were  either  (1)  con- 
sistent with  the  expressed  self-concept,  (2)  inconsistent,  above  the  self- 
concept,  or  (3)  inconsistent,  below  the  self-concept.  The  reactions  to 
the  fictitious  test  reports  were  studied  by  questionnaire.  It  was  found 
that  experience  inconsistent  with  the  self-concept  did  not  appear  to  be 
threatening  unless  it  was  of  a socially  punishing  nature.  However,  even 
consistent  experience  was  found  to  be  threatening  when  it  was  socially 
punishing  in  itself.  The  results  of  this  study  seem  to  indicate  that  social 
reward  or  punishment  overrides  any  effects  of  consistency  or  inconsis- 
tency of  the  self. 

The  vital  point  of  any  research  measure  concerns  the  validity  of 
the  measuring  instruments  used.  The  failure  to  have  instruments  of  suf- 
ficiently high  validity  makes  results  ambiguous  and  uninterpretable  no 
matter  how  careful  the  design  or  how  intricate  the  analysis.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  majority  of  self-concept  studies  are  most  vulnerable,  and 
Taylor  reports  a study  that  does  little  to  add  to  our  confidence  in  our 

^Donald  M.  Taylor,  "Changes  in  the  Self-Concept  Without  Psycho- 
therapy, » Journaljrf^ons^^  XIX  (1955),  205-209. 
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instruments  used  to  assess  the  self-concept.  He  found  that  in  repeated 
Q- sorts  by  twenty-six  subjects  the  self-concept  tends  to  become  more 
positive  and  more  consistent  and  its  relation  to  the  ideal- self  becomes 
more  positive.  This  occurs  without  any  external  intervention  such  as 
therapy.  He  accounts  for  his  finding  by  speculating  that  the  intensive 
self-introspection  required  by  repeated  sorting  results  in  a more  posi- 
tive self-concept  as  we  measure  it. 

The  results  of  these  studies  then  clearly  conflict  in  many  in- 
stances with  the  findings  presented  in  Section  I of  this  chapter.  The 
meaning  of  a positive  self-concept  and  its  relation  to  such  variables  as 
learning  and  adjustment  is  obscured.  Later  in  this  chapter,  possible 
reasons  will  be  advanced  in  an  attempt  to  explain  how  these  conflicting 
findings  may  come  about.  Section  III  of  this  chapter  will  review  studies 
dealing  with  other  variables  influencing  the  self-concept  that  are  not 
necessarily  conflicting  or  confirming  of  the  views  that  have  already  been 
presented  but  that  seem  to  be  important  in  the  consideration  of  the  self- 
concept  and  its  effects  on  learning  and  performance. 

Section  III 

Kausler^  studied  the  effects  of  ego  involvement  on  a learning 
task.  He  presented  a learning  task  to  two  groups  of  subjects  under  two 

JD.  H.  Kausler,  "Study  of  Relationship  Between  Ego- Involvement 
and  Learning,  " Journal  of  Psychology,  XXXII  (1951),  225-30. 
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different  conditions.  One  group  was  instructed  that  the  results  of  the 
task  would  become  part  of  their  permanent  records  at  the  university. 

The  other  group  was  led  to  believe  that  the  task  was  part  of  a classroom 
demonstration.  It  was  found  that  subjects  who  believed  that  the  results 
of  the  task  would  become  part  of  their  permanent  records  performed 
significantly  better  than  the  other  group.  It  is  apparent  that  factors  other 
than  the  self-concept  were  operative  in  this  learning  situation. 

In  direct  contrast  to  some  of  the  evidence  presented  previously, 
F oulds  1 found  that  psychopaths  and  criminals  have  a more  favorable 
and  neurotics  a less  favorable  concept  of  self  than  do  normals.  This 
would  imply  that  criminals  and  psychopaths  are  more  defensive  and 
neurotics  less  defensive  than  normals.  These  findings  are  contrary  to 
the  commonly  accepted  beliefs  in  clinical  practice  that  neurotics  are 
likely  to  display  highly  structured  defensive  patterns. 

Orzeck,  McGuire,  and  Longenecker^  demonstrated  that  transient 
mood  states  may  have  a profound  influence  on  the  self-concept.  They 
had  twenty  subjects,  all  hospitalized  patients,  respond  to  a self- reference 
scale  under  three  conditions:  when  awake,  under  hypnotic  depression, 
and  under  hypnotic  elation.  Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that  fourteen 

XG.  A.  F oulds,  "Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others  of  Psycho- 
paths,  11  Journal  of  Individual  Psychology,  XVI  (I960),  81-3. 

2 

A.  Z.  Orzeck,  C.  McGuire,  and  E.  D.  Longenecker,  "Multiple 
Self-Concepts  as  Effected  by  Mood  States,  " American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chiatry, CXV  (1958),  349-53.  — 
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of  these  patients  did  shift  orientation  while  only  six  did  not.  This  raises 
the  question  of  the  consistency  of  the  self-concept  and  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  shifting  moods  on  the  way  individuals  report  about  themselves. 

Martire1  found  that  subjects  who  attained  high  achievement 
motivation  scores  on  an  apperception  test  had  a significantly  greater 
discrepancy  between  self-concept  and  ideal  self-concept  than  did  subjects 
with  lower  achievement  motivation  scores  on  the  variables  of  intelligence, 
initiative,  creativeness,  motivation,  and  general  success.  This  would 
suggest  that  individuals  with  less  positive  self-concepts  are  likely  to  be 
the  most  highly  motivated.  Evidence  of  this  nature  is  contrary  to  cer- 
tain features  of  the  hypotheses  being  postulated  in  this  study. 

Bieri  and  Trieschman^  studied  the  assumption  that  learning  of 
materials  will  be  affected  by  the  degree  of  similarity  to  the  self  as  per- 
ceived by  the  subject.  They  hypothesized  that  learning  to  associate  names 
of  persons  with  adjectives  that  are  perceived  as  highly  similar  to  self 
will  depend,  in  part,  on  the  subjects'  perception  of  the  degree  of  similarity 
of  those  persons  to  their  own  selves. 

The  subjects  consisted  of  forty-three  undergraduate  students  in 
college.  These  subjects  were  tested  on  their  ability  to  recall  adjectives 
that  had  been  paired  (1)  with  names  of  persons  like  themselves,  and 

*John  G.  Martire,  "Relationship  Between  the  Self-Concept  and 
Differences  in  the  Strength  and  Generality  of  Achievement  Motivation,  " 
Journal  of  Personality,  XXIV  (1956),  364-75. 

2James  Bieri  and  Arthur  Trieschman,  "Learning  as  a Function 
of  Perceived  Similarity  to  Self,  " Journal  of  Personality,  XXV  (1956), 
213-23.  — 1 
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(2)  with  names  of  persons  unlike  themselves.  They  found  that  persons 
perceived  as  most  similar  and  as  least  similar  to  self  are  paired  with 
adjectives  with  significantly  fewer  errors  than  are  adjectives  paired 
with  persons  perceived  as  having  an  intermediate  similarity  to  self. 

This  suggests  that  there  may  be  no  simple  linear  relationship  between 
learning  and  the  perception  of  the  self  but  rather  the  relationship  may 
be  described  best  by  a U-shaped  curve. 

Williams1  has  found  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  nature  of  emo- 
tional arousal  in  the  learner  caused  by  the  material  to  be  learned  may  be 
an  important  factor  in  learning  efficiency.  He  presented  word  lists  of 
hostile  and  neutral  connotation  to  eighty  subjects  and  discovered  that  the 
learning  of  material  of  a hostile  connotation  was  more  difficult  than  the 
learning  of  neutral  material. 

Evidence  to  indicate  that  the  self-concept  is  stable  under  varying 
conditions  is  presented  by  Bagental  and  Gunning.2  They  used  the  "Who 
■Are  You?"  technique  to  reveal  self-identifications.  In  their  words, 

The  body  of  responses  to  the  W-A-Y  has  certain  stable  charac- 
teristics in  terms  of  being  describable  in  a limited  number  of  con- 
tent categories.  This  description  remains  relatively  stable  even 
when  the  total  body  of  responses  has  been  broken  into  subdivisions 
and  contrasted  in  terms  of  certain  sociological  dimensions.  3 


1M.  E.  Williams,  "Rate  of  Learning  as  a Function  of  Ego- Alien 
Material,  " Journal  of  Personality,  XIX  (1951),  324-31. 

2 

James  F.  T.  Bagental  and  Evelyn  C.  Gunning,  "Investigations 
into  Self-Concept:  Stability  of  Reported  Self-Identification,  " Journal  of 
Clinical  Psychology,  XI  (1955),  41-46. 

3Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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The  implication  here  is  that  there  is  a demonstrable  consistency  in  the 
way  individuals  view  themselves  and  that  this  consistent  appraisal  per- 
vades all  aspects  of  the  self. 

Finally,  Smith1  cautions  us  that  there  are  many  dimensions  of 
the  self-concept  and  to  simply  add  scores  together  obscures  some  of 
the  factors  and  results  in  misleading  information.  The  following  factors 
have  been  identified  from  a factor  analysis  of  several  self-rating  devices: 
(1)  self-esteem,  (2)  anxiety- tens  ion,  (3)  independence,  (4)  estrangement 
(social),  and  (5)  body  image. 


A review  of  some  of  the  literature  on  the  self  reveals  the  fact  that 
there  are  wide  divergencies  of  opinion  regarding  its  dimensions,  its  effects, 
and  procedures  to  be  pursued  in  analyzing  it.  We  have  shown  evidence 
indicating  that  a positive  self-concept  is  important  in  a positive  way  in 
learning  tasks,  personal  adjustment,  and  academic  achievement.  Evi- 
dence also  has  been  presented  that  not  only  casts  doubts  on  these  asser- 
tions but  in  some  cases  absolutely  contradicts  them.  Other  studies  imply 
that  the  self-concept  as  such,  even  if  it  exists,  is  seldom  a major  cor- 
relate of  such  variables  as  learning  and  achievement. 

Why  is  there  such  widespread  disagreement  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  self-concept,  its  dimensions  and  its  major  correlates?  No  doubt  a 

1 Philip  A.  Smith,  "Factor  Analytic  Study  of  the  Self-Concept,  " 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XXIV  (I960),  191. 
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good  portion  of  this  disagrement  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  widely  diver- 
gent theoretical  orientations  of  the  various  researchers  in  this  field.  Often 
they  are  not  asking  the  same  questions  and  seldom  are  their  procedures 
sufficiently  complimentary  to  warrant  comparison.  However,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  confronting  the  researcher  in  the  self-concept  field 
involves  the  question  of  methodology.  How  can  the  self-concept  be  meas- 
ured and  described?  This  is  the  primary  question  that  must  be  answered 
before  we  can  expect  systematic  and  mutually  consistent  research  from 
the  field.  Landsman  has  said: 

Methodology  has  been  perhaps  the  most  haunting  problem  in  phenome- 
nology. ...  Is  it  possible  that  our  orientation  has  failed  to  gain 
respectability  in  psychological  science  because  of  its  awkward  and 
unreliable  methodology?"* 

Wylie^  has  assessed  the  research  in  the  general  area  of  the  self- 
concept.  Her  rather  scathing  scrutiny  of  much  of  the  research  in  this 
field  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  little  has  been  done  that  is  worth- 
while. However,  she  sums  up  the  general  status  of  the  research  question 
and  attempts  to  explain  how  the  situation  came  about: 

In  short:  It  is  true  that  personality  theories  which  stress  the  self 
have  addressed  themselves  to  important,  unanswered  questions  con- 
cerning human  behavior.  However,  the  empirical  evidence  support- 
ing the  theories  is  limited,  in  proportion  to  the  effort  expended. 

This  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  each  of  the  following  four  factors: 


*Ted  Landsman,  "Discussion  of  the  Papers  by  Patterson,  Kil- 
patrick, Luchins,  and  Jessor,  " Journal  of  Individual  Psychology.  XVII 
(1961),  39-42.  — 1 “ 

2Wylie,  op.  cit. , pp.  322-23. 
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(1)  the  lack  of  proper  scientific  characteristics  of  the  theories  them* 
selves;  (2)  the  inevitable  difficulties  encountered  in  formulating  rele- 
vant, well -controlled  research  in  a new  area;  (3)  the  understandable 
fact  that  individual  researches  in  a new  area  are  not  part  of  a planned 
research  program,  and  therefore  cannot  be  easily  synthesized; 

(4)  avoidable  methodological  flaws.  1 


*Ibid. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  preceding  chapters  have  presented,  in  a general  way,  the 
hypotheses  to  be  examined  in  this  study.  In  this  chapter  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  define  specifically  the  hypotheses  to  be  examined  and  the 
methods  and  instruments  that  were  used. 

It  is  being  hypothesized  (1)  that  individuals  with  positive  self- 
concepts  will  learn  more  than  will  persons  with  relatively  less  positive 
concepts  of  self;  (2)  that  material  identified  with  the  self-concept  will  be 
learned  more  readily  than  will  material  that  is  essentially  neutral  inso- 
far as  identification  with  the  self-concept  is  concerned;  (3)  that  there 
will  be  variability  in  the  amount  of  self- identified  material  learned  and 
that  the  relative  amount  of  material  learned  will  be  correlated  with  the 
degree  of  positiveness  of  the  self-concept  area  to  which  it  is  related. 

Hypothesis  one,  that  individuals  with  positive  self-concepts  will 
learn  more  than  will  persons  with  relatively  less  positive  concepts  of  self, 
will  be  examined  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  The  degree  of  correlation  will  be  determined  between  sub- 
jects' self-concept  scores  and  the  number  of  nonsense  syllables  that  are 
learned  in  a task  requiring  immediate  recall.  Nonsense  syllables  were 
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used  as  the  learning  material  in  this  task  to  insure  that  there  was  no  rela- 
tion between  the  nature  of  the  material  learned  and  identification  with  the 
self-concept. 

(b)  The  degree  of  correlation  will  be  determined  between  sub- 
jects' self-concept  scores  and  the  number  of  meaningful  words  learned  in 
a task  requiring  immediate  recall.  The  words  that  were  used  in  this 
learning  task  were  words  having  no  identification  with  the  self-concept; 
that  is,  they  are  essentially  neutral  in  nature. 

(c)  The  degree  of  correlation  will  be  determined  between  the 
subjects'  self-concept  scores  and  the  average  number  of  meaningful  words 
learned  in  five  tasks  requiring  immediate  recall.  The  words  that  were 
used  in  these  five  learning  tasks  were  words  having  some  identification 
with  the  self-concept. 

Hypothesis  two  is  that  material  identified  with  the  self-concept 
will  be  learned  more  readily  than  will  material  that  is  essentially  neutral 
insofar  as  identification  with  the  self-concept  is  concerned.  This  will  be 
examined  by  testing  the  difference  between  the  average  number  of  words, 
having  some  identification  with  the  self-concept,  learned  in  five  learning 
tasks  requiring  immediate  recall  and  the  number  of  neutral  words  learned 
in  a learning  task  requiring  immediate  recall. 

Hypothesis  three  is  that  there  will  be  variability  in  the  number 
of  self-concept  identified  words  learned  and  that  the  relative  number  of 
words  learned  will  be  correlated  with  the  degree  of  positiveness  of  the 
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self-concept  area  to  which  the  words  are  related.  This  will  be  examined 
by  correlating  the  subjects'  ranks  on  each  of  the  five  self-concept  areas 
of  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale  with 
their  ranks  on  the  number  of  self-concept  identified  words  recalled  in 
each  of  the  five  areas. 

Hypothesis  one  will  be  tested  by:  correlating  the  subjects'  total 
positive  scores  on  the  Self-Concept  Scale  with  their  scores  on  Word  List  1 
(nonsense  syllables);  correlating  the  subjects'  total  positive  scores  on  the 
Self-Concept  Scale  with  their  scores  on  Word  List  2 (meaningful  words, 
not  self-concept  identified);  correlating  the  subjects'  total  positive  scores 
on  the  Self-Concept  Scale  with  their  average  scores  on  Lists  3 through  7 
(self-concept  identified  words). 

Hypothesis  two  will  be  tested  by  at-test  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  average  number  of  meaningful  words  recalled  from  List  2 
(words  not  identified  with  the  self-concept)  and  the  average  number  of 
words  recalled  from  Lists  3 through  7 (words  identified  with  the  self- 
concept). 

Hypothesis  three  will  be  tested  by  correlating  the  subjects' 
five  intra-area  ranks  on  the  Self-Concept  Scale  area  scores  with  their 
intra-area  ranks  on  Word  Lists  3 through  7 (words  identified  with  the 
self-concept). 

The  sample  of  the  study  consists  of  approximately  fifty  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  college.  The  variable  of  intelligence  was  controlled  by 
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limiting  the  sample  to  subjects  with  intelligence  quotients  that  are  plus 
or  minus  one  standard  deviation  from  the  mean  and  by  the  use  of  partial 
correlations.  The  instrument  used  to  assess  intelligence  was  the  School 
and  College  Ability  Test  published  by  Educational  Testing  Service.  The 
instrument  used  to  measure  the  self-concept  was  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale.  This  instrument  yields  a 
Total  Net  Positive  Self-Concept  Score  in  addition  to  sub- scores  in  each 
of  the  following  areas  of  the  self-concept:  (1)  physical  characteristics, 

(2)  moral-ethical  characteristics,  (3)  psychological  characteristics, 

(4)  primary  group  membership  characteristics,  and  (5)  secondary  group 
membership  characteristics. 

The  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale 
has  normative  scores  based  on  a sample  of  six  hundred  twenty- six  persons. 
There  is  no  significant  difference  between  males  and  females  in  total  score 
over  the  five  areas.  In  only  one  area  is  there  a significant  difference 
between  the  scores  of  males  and  females.  Females  scored  significantly 
higher  than  males  on  area  2,  moral-ethical  characteristics.  Fitts,  the 
author  of  the  scale,  states,  ",  . . presently  available  evidence  does  not 
provide  enough  indication  of  broad  sex  differences  to  warrant  the  use  of 
separate  norms  for  males  and  females. 

William  H.  Fitts,  "The  Self-Concept  and  Mental  Health:  A 
Research  Report  on  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health  Self- 
Concept  Scale,  " unpublished  monograph,  p.  37. 
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The  following  studies  concerning  the  validity  of  this  instrument 
are  presented  in  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health  Self-Concept 
Scale  preliminary  manual.  Wells  * compared  the  scores  of  thirty-two  alco- 
holics with  the  scores  of  seventy-four  non- alcoholics  and  found  that  the 
alcoholics  scored  significantly  lower  on  the  Total  Net  Positive  Score. 

Gividen  used  this  scale  to  study  the  self-concepts  of  successful 
and  unsuccessful  paratrooper  trainees.  His  sample  consisted  of  one  hundred 
forty  successful  and  seventy-seven  unsuccessful  trainees.  It  was  found 
that  the  scale  successfully  differentiated  these  groups  on  several  variables. 
There  were  significant  differences  between  these  groups  on  Total  Net 
Positive  Scores  and  on  three  of  the  five  area  scores  (namely,  ethical- 
moral,  primary  and  secondary  group  membership).  Other  studies  explor- 
ing the  differences  between  stutterers  and  non- stutterers  and  between  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  mental  hospital  employees  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate any  significant  differences  between  these  groups.3  These  last  two 
studies  fail  to  give  positive  evidence  concerning  the  value  of  the  scale. 

Fitts4  reports  a study  based  on  a sample  of  three  hundred  sixty- 
nine  patients.  Of  these,  one  hundred  twenty  had  been  diagnosed  as  psy- 
chotic; one  hundred  six,  as  neurotic;  one  hundred  twenty,  as  personality 
disorders;  and  forty-one,  as  "other.  " The  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental 
Health  Self-Concept  Scale  was  found  to  differentiate  between  this 

*Ibid. , pp.  39-40.  2lbid. , pp.  40-42. 

3Ibid. , p.  43. 


4Ibid. , pp.  63-94. 


sample  and  the  norm  group  on  a number  of  variables.  The  Total  Net 
Positive  Scores  for  each  patient  group  were  significantly  lower  than  the 
Total  Net  Positive  Scores  of  the  norm  group.  In  addition,  the  five  area 
scores  for  the  patient  groups  were  also  significantly  lower  than  the  cor- 
responding scores  of  the  norm  group. 

The  reliability  of  this  scale  appears  to  be  sufficiently  high  to 
warrant  research  use.  The  author  of  the  scale  reports  a test-retest 
Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  of  .92  for  Total  Net  Positive  Score 
using  an  N of  60.  The  reliabilities  of  the  area  scores,  from  this  same 
study,  were  reported  as  1.,  .87,  2.,  .80,  3.,  .85,  4.,  .89,  5.,  . 90.  1 
The  author  also  reports  a study  by  Congden  in  which  a reliability  coef- 
ficient of  .85  was  obtained,  based  on  Total  Net  Positive  Score,  on  psy- 
chotic patients.  ^ The  total  N for  this  study  is  not  given. 

The  problem  of  defensiveness  or  denial  must  be  dealt  with  in 
self-report  devices.  Although  this  scale  has  not  solved  the  problem 
entirely,  it  has  one  feature  which  attempts  to  detect  unusual  denial.  The 
L-score  provided  by  the  scale  is  an  attempt  to  detect  denial.  In  the 
author's  words, 

This  is  primarily  a validity  measure  by  which  to  evaluate  the  Net 
Positive  Scores.  It  is  based  on  ten  statements  which  are  mildly 
derogatory  but  are  also  generally  applicable  to  almost  everyone,  if 
they  are  completely  truthful  about  themselves.  An  individual's  L- 
score  is  thus  an  indication  of  his  degree  of  defensiveness  or  decep- 
tiveness. The  basic  assumption,  of  course,  is  that,  if  an  individual 
denies  these  things  about  himself  and  attempts,  either  consciously 
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or  unconsciously,  to  distort  the  way  he  is  reporting  his  self-concept 
on  these  items,  then  he  will  employ  the  same  tendency  with  the  rest 
of  the  scale.  The  continuum  for  these  scores  is  an  inverse  one  so 
that  the  higher  the  score  the  less  defensive  or  deceptive  the  person 
is  being  and  lower  the  L- score  the  more  he  is  trying  to  present  him- 
self in  a favorable  light.  * 

For  our  purposes,  a score  below  30  on  the  L- scale  will  be  considered 
evidence  of  denial  and  the  data  for  such  an  individual  were  excluded  from 
the  sample. 

The  instruments  used  to  measure  immediate  recall  consist  of 
seven  word  lists  of  twenty-five  words  each  prepared  by  the  writer. 

List  1 (nonsense  syllables)  consists  of  twenty-five  nonsense  syllables 
taken  from  Stevens'  Handbook.  ^ List  2 (neutral  words)  consists  of  twenty- 
five  words  concerning  common  household  items  taken  from  the  list  by 
Lorge-Thorndike.  ^ 

The  third  series  of  lists,  Lists  3 through  7,  consists  of  twenty- 
five  self-concept  identified  words  in  each  of  the  five  lists,  selected  in  the 
following  fashion.  The  writer  went  through  the  30,  000  words  in  the 
Lorge-Thorndike  book  and  classified  all  appropriate  words  into  one  of 
the  five  area  categories  as  measured  by  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale:  (1)  physical  characteristics,  (2)  moral- 


1Jbid. , pp.  10-11. 

2 

S.  S.  Stevens  (ed. ),  Handbook  of  Experimental  Psychology 
(New  York:  John  Wile / and  Sons,  Inc.,  1951),  pp.  54U46. 

^ Irving  Lorge  and  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  The  Teacher's  Word 
Book  of  30,  000  Words  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1944). 
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ethical  characteristics,  (3)  psychological  characteristics,  (4)  primary 
group  membership  characteristics,  and  (5)  secondary  group  membership 
characteristics.  These  words  were  then  grouped  together  randomly  and 
listed.  A list  was  given  to  each  of  four  psychologists  with  instructions 
to  sort  the  words  into  one  of  the  five  previously  mentioned  categories. 
After  the  sorting  was  completed,  the  writer  gathered  all  words  that  had 
been  sorted  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  by  at  least  four  of  the  five 
sorters  (the  four  psychologists  plus  the  writer).  These  words  were  then 
listed  in  their  respective  categories  and  the  lists  were  given  to  the  psy- 
chologists  with  a request  that  they  be  ranked  with  respect  to  their  degree 
of  identification  or  saliency  with  the  particular  self-concept  characteristic 
under  which  they  were  classified.  Twenty-five  words  were  chosen  for 
final  use  in  each  category.  These  words  were  the  twenty-five  receiving 
the  lowest  mean  ranking  within  their  respective  categories;  that  is,  those 
words  that  the  psychologists  agreed  were  most  closely  identified  with  the 
self-concept  category  under  consideration.  Finally,  five  lists  were  pre- 
pared containing  twenty-five  words  each.  ( All  these  lists  are  included  in 
Appendix  A.)  The  lists  were  matched  for  difficulty  by  equating  the  sums 
of  the  codes  for  frequency  of  usage  as  found  in  the  previously  mentioned 
book  by  Lorge- Thorndike. 

The  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale 
was  given  to  each  subject  in  the  sample.  (A  copy  of  this  scale  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  B. ) All  subjects  were  allowed  as  much  time  as  they 
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needed  to  complete  the  9cale.  Following  this,  the  subjects  were  given  the 
first  word  list  for  a three-minute  period  with  instructions  to  memorize 
its  contents.  Lists  1 through  7 were  given  randomly  to  the  subjects  to 
minimize  any  possible  effects  of  proactive  inhibition;  that  is,  some  sub- 
jects took  List  5 first,  then  List  3,  then  List  2,  et  cetera,  while  other 
subjects  began  with  List  6,  then  took  List  2,  et  cetera.  Following  the 
study  period,  the  lists  were  put  away  and  the  subjects  were  asked  to 
write  down  ail  the  words  they  could  remember  on  the  list  that  they  had 
just  studied.  The  total  score  on  each  list  was  the  number  of  words  that 
were  correctly  recalled  and  written  down  by  the  subject.  Consequently, 
for  each  subject  upon  completion  of  the  experimental  period  there  were 
the  following  scores: 

1.  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale 

a.  Total  Net  Positive  Score.  Regarded  as  the  measure  of 

self-concept. 

b.  L-score.  All  students  with  scores  below  30  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  analysis  of  the  data. 

c.  Column  A score.  Physical  characteristics. 

d.  Column  B score.  Moral-ethical  characteristics. 

e.  Column  C score.  Psychological  characteristics. 

f.  Column  D.  score.  Primary  group  membership  characterise 

tics. 

g.  Column  E score.  Secondary  group  membership  charac- 
teristics. 
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2.  Stimulus  Word  Lists 

a.  Total  number  of  nonsense  syllables  recalled  (List  1). 

b.  Total  number  of  neutral  words  recalled  (List  2). 

c.  Average  number  of  self-concept  identified  words  recalled. 

(Average  number  of  words  recalled  from  Lists  3 through 

7). 


d.  List  3 words  recalled. 

e.  List  4 words  recalled. 

f.  List  5 words  recalled. 

g.  List  6 words  recalled. 

characteristics . 

h.  List  7 words  recalled. 

characteristics . 


Physical  characteristics. 
Moral-ethical  characteristics. 
Psychological  characteristics. 
Primary  group  membership 

Secondary  group  membership 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 
The  Sample 

A total  of  one  hundred  ten  college  students  were  tested  at  Central 
Missouri  College,  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  with  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale  and  with  seven  word  lists.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  subjects  were  freshmen,  twenty  were  sophomores,  and  four  were 
juniors.  Those  students  with  intelligence  test  scores  that  were  not  more 
than  one  standard  deviation  above  and  below  the  mean  (percentile  ranks 
17  through  83)  were  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  sample.  The  test  used 
to  assess  intelligence  was  the  School  and  College  Ability  Test  published 
by  Educational  Testing  Service.  Local  norms  based  on  scores  of  over 
five  thousand  college  students  were  used  to  determine  percentile  ranks. 
Table  1 shows  the  distribution  of  the  scores  of  the  subjects  in  this 
sample. 

Sixty-two  students  were  found  in  the  group  with  intelligence  test 
scores  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighty-third  percentile.  Ten  of  these 
students  were  eliminated  from  the  sample  because  data  were  in  some 
way  incomplete  on  them.  Three  more  students  were  eliminated  from 
the  sample  because  their  L-score  on  the  Self-Concept  Scale  was  below 
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TABLE  1 


PERCENTILE  RANKS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
ABILITY  TEST  OF  THE  SUBJECTS 


Subject 

Intelligence  Quotient 
Rank 

Subject 

Intelligence  Quotient 
Rank 

1 

27 

26 

50 

2 

41 

27 

57 

3 

51 

28 

27 

4 

56 

29 

48 

5 

48 

30 

57 

6 

27 

31 

42 

7 

74 

32 

42 

8 

35 

33 

52 

9 

40 

34 

28 

10 

54 

35 

67 

11 

27 

36 

68 

12 

58 

37 

57 

13 

40 

38 

40 

14 

83 

39 

49 

15 

51 

40 

38 

16 

36 

41 

32 

17 

33 

42 

34 

18 

57 

43 

34 

19 

57 

44 

40 

20 

56 

45 

42 

21 

49 

46 

78 

22 

42 

47 

53 

23 

34 

48 

42 

24 

80 

49 

35 

25 

70 
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The  critical  minimum  of  30.  Finally,  this  left  forty-nine  students  in  the 
sample.  Twenty-four  of  these  subjects  were  girls,  and  twenty-five  were 
boys. 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

Correlations  were  prepared  showing  the  relationship  between: 

(1)  Reported  Self-Concept  Scores  and  number  of  nonsense  syllables 
recalled  (Table  2). 

(2)  Reported  Self-Concept  Scores  and  number  of  neutral  meaning- 
ful words  recalled  (Table  3). 

(3)  Reported  Self-Concept  Scores  and  average  number  of  self- 
concept  identifying  words  recalled  (Table  4). 

Pearson  product  moment  correlations  were  used. 

Correlations  were  also  prepared  between: 

(1)  Intelligence  test  scores  and  Self-Concept  Scores. 

(2)  Intelligence  test  scores  and  number  of  neutral  meaningful 
words  recalled. 

(3)  Intelligence  test  scores  and  average  number  of  self-concept 
identifying  words  recalled. 

(4)  Intelligence  test  scores  and  number  of  nonsense  syllables 

recalled. 

These  correlations  were  computed  to  serve  as  a basis  for  partial  correla- 
tions by  means  of  which  intelligence  could  be  controlled. 

To  test  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  mean  of 
the  neutral  meaningful  words  recalled  and  the  mean  of  the  self-concept 
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identifying  words  recalled,  a t-test  was  employed  (Table  5). 

Each  subject's  intra-area  ranks  on  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Mental  Health  Self-Concept  Scale  was  computed,  as  was  the  subject's 
intra-test  ranks  on  the  five  self-concept  related  word  lists.  These  areas 
were  compared  individually,  employing  Pearson  product  moment  correla- 
tions. Correlations  were  prepared  showing  the  relationship  between: 

(1)  Physical  aspect  of  the  Self-Concept  Scale  and  learning  of 
physical  stimulus  words  (Table  6). 

(2)  Ethical-moral  aspect  of  the  Self-Concept  Scale  and  learning 
of  ethical-moral  stimulus  words  (Table  7). 

(3)  Psychological  aspect  of  the  Self-Concept  Scale  and  learning 
of  psychological  stimulus  words  (Table  8). 

(4)  Primary  group  membership  aspect  of  the  Self-Concept  Scale 
and  primary  group  membership  stimulus  words  (Table  9). 

(5)  Secondary  group  membership  aspect  of  the  Self-Concept 
Scale  and  secondary  group  membership  stimulus  words  (Table  10). 

Correlations  employed  in  these  instances  were  Pearson  r's. 

Table  2 shows  the  distribution  of  reported  self-concept  scores 
with  the  associated  scores  on  Word  List  1 (nonsense  syllables).  This 
word  list  consisted  of  twenty-five  nonsense  syllables.  The  highest  possible 
score  was  twenty-five;  the  lowest,  zero.  A correlation  was  computed  be- 
tween these  sets  of  scores  as  a partial  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  positive 
self-concept  is  associated  with  immediate  recall  efficiency.  In  this 
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TABLE  2 


REPORTED  SELF-CONCEPT  SCORES  AND  NUMBER  OF 
NONSENSE  SYLLABLES  RECALLED 


Subject  Self-Concept 
Score 

Syllables 

Recalled 

Subject  Self-  Concept 
Score 

Syllables 

Recalled 

1 

61 

7 

26 

87 

2 

2 

64 

9 

27 

56 

10 

3 

83 

7 

28 

82 

7 

4 

1 

3 

29 

17 

8 

5 

13 

11 

30 

56 

10 

6 

33 

12 

31 

82 

6 

7 

87 

5 

32 

62 

7 

8 

95 

5 

33 

77 

10 

9 

20 

7 

34 

83 

7 

10 

60 

3 

35 

48 

7 

11 

28 

8 

36 

93 

8 

12 

77 

11 

37 

66 

11 

13 

69 

14 

38 

104 

9 

14 

80 

6 

39 

46 

6 

15 

45 

9 

40 

66 

7 

16 

45 

8 

41 

102 

8 

17 

122 

5 

42 

74 

8 

18 

34 

13 

43 

80 

8 

19 

78 

8 

44 

89 

4 

20 

22 

6 

45 

88 

7 

21 

53 

11 

46 

59 

8 

22 

40 

6 

47 

65 

10 

23 

69 

6 

48 

1 

4 

24 

57 

9 

49 

48 

12 

25 

7 

4 

r : -.14 
P >.05 
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instance,  the  correlation  between  these  sets  of  scores  was  14,  which  did 
not  reach  the  . 05  level  of  confidence  and  is  therefore  considered  not  statis- 
tically  reliable.  Consequently,  this  result  did  not  lend  support  to  hypothesis 


one. 


_ / 


Table  3 shows  the  distribution  of  reported  self-concept  scores 
with  the  associated  score  on  Word  List  2 (neutral  meaningful  words).  This 
word  list  consisted  of  twenty-five  names  of  common  household  items.  The 
highest  possible  score  was  twenty-five;  the  lowest,  zero.  A correlation 
was  prepared  between  these  scores  as  a partial  test  of  the  hypothesis  that 
positive  self-concept  is  associated  with  immediate  recall  efficiency.  In 
this  instance,  the  correlation  between  these  two  sets  of  scores  was  .08, 
which  did  not  reach  the  . 05  level  of  confidence  and  is  therefore  considered 
not  statistically  reliable.  As  a result,  this  finding  did  not  lend  support  to 
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hypothesis  one. 

Table  4 presents  the  subjects'  scores  on  the  self-concept  scale 
along  with  their  respective  averages  on  Word  List  3 through  List  7 (self- 
concept  identified  words).  These  word  lists  consisted  of  twenty-five 
self-concept  identified  words.  The  highest  possible  score  was  twenty-five; 
the  lowest,  zero.  To  test  hypothesis  one,  that  self-concept  is  associated 

l 

with  immediate  recall  efficiency,  a correlation  was  computed  between 
these  two  sets  of  scores.  This  correlation  was  -.08,  which  did  not  reach 
the  . 05  level  of  confidence  and  is  therefore  considered  not  statistically 
significant.  This  finding  then  did  not  lend  support  to  hypothesis  one. 
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TABLE  3 


REPORTED  SELF-CONCEPT  SCORES  AND  NUMBER  OF 
NEUTRAL  MEANINGFUL  WORDS  RECALLED 


Subject 

Self-Concept 

Score 

Words 

Recalled 

Subject  Self-Concept 
Score 

Words 

Recalled 

1 

61 

19 

26 

87 

20 

2 

64 

20 

27 

56 

12 

3 

83 

19 

28 

82 

19 

4 

1 

24 

29 

17 

19 

5 

13 

17 

30 

56 

25 

6 

33 

15 

31 

82 

18 

7 

87 

19 

32 

82 

18 

8 

95 

19 

33 

77 

24 

9 

20 

20 

34 

83 

18 

10 

60 

15 

35 

48 

17 

11 

28 

17 

36 

93 

24 

12 

77 

23 

37 

66 

17 

13 

69 

23 

38 

104 

20 

14 

80 

15 

39 

46 

18 

15 

45 

22 

40 

66 

22 

16 

45 

16 

41 

102 

19 

17 

122 

17 

42 

74 

17 

18 

34 

24 

43 

80 

24 

19 

78 

14 

44 

89 

22 

20 

22 

13 

45 

88 

19 

21 

53 

24 

46 

59 

16 

22 

40 

17 

47 

65 

19 

23 

69 

25 

48 

1 

16 

24 

57 

21 

49 

48 

20 

25 

7 

22 

r s .08 

P>.05 
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TABLE  4 

REPORTED  SELF-CONCEPT  SCORES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
SELF-CONCEPT  IDENTIFYING  WORDS  RECALLED 


Subject 

Self-Concept 

Score 

Words 

Recalled 

Subject 

Self-  Concept 
Score 

Words 

Recalled 

1 

61 

15.6 

26 

87 

17.2 

2 

64 

20.2 

27 

56 

14.8 

3 

83 

18.2 

28 

82 

18.6 

4 

1 

19.0 

29 

17 

19.6 

5 

13 

20.4 

30 

56 

20.0 

6 

33 

21.6 

31 

82 

12.4 

7 

87 

15.4 

32 

82 

16.6 

8 

95 

20.0 

33 

77 

22.4 

9 

20 

13.8 

34 

83 

19.0 

10 

60 

14.4 

35 

48 

14.4 

11 

28 

16.8 

36 

93 

17.2 

12 

77 

23.2 

37 

66 

20.0 

13 

69 

18.6 

38 

104 

20.0 

14 

80 

15.6 

39 

46 

16.6 

15 

45 

18.4 

40 

66 

21.8 

16 

45 

13.4 

41 

102 

15.8 

17 

122 

12.8 

42 

74 

18.0 

18 

34 

19.6 

43 

80 

17.4 

19 

78 

12.2 

44 

89 

20.4 

20 

22 

18.0 

45 

88 

17.0 

21 

53 

18.6 

46 

59 

16.6 

22 

40 

15.4 

47 

65 

14.8 

23 

69 

17.6 

48 

1 

16.2 

24 

57 

19.2 

49 

48 

20.8 

25 

7 

16.4 

r • -.08 
P >.05 
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To  test  hypothesis  two,  that  self-concept  involving  material 
would  be  learned  more  efficiently  than  would  neutral  material,  a t-test 
was  computed,  testing  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the  scores 
of  learning  of  "neutral"  words  and  of  "self-concept"  words  (Word  List  2 
and  Lists  3 through  7).  Word  List  2 consisted  of  twenty-five  names  of 
common  household  items.  Word  Lists  3 through  7 consisted  of  twenty- 
five  self-concept  identified  words.  The  highest  possible  score  was  twenty- 
five;  the  lowest,  zero.  The  difference  between  these  two  means  was  1.6 
with  a resulting  t of  . 66,  which  did  not  reach  the  * 05  level  of  confidence 
and  is  therefore  considered  not  statistically  reliable.  These  data  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  5.  Consequently,  hypothesis  two  received  no  support 

■ ‘ i , - 'V— ' 

from  the  finding. 

Table  6 shows  the  subjects'  intra-area  ranks  on  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  self-concept  along  with  their  scores  on  Word  List  3 (physical- 
stimulus  words).  This  word  list  consisted  of  twenty-five  physical  identi- 
fied words.  The  highest  possible  score  was  twenty-five;  Ike  lowest,  zero. 
To  test  hypothesis  three,  that  the  self-concept  would  vary  within  itself 
and  that  this  variability  would  be  associated  with  learning  efficiency,  a 
correlation  was  computed  between  the  described  scores.  The  resulting 

correlation  in  this  instance  was  . 22,  which  approached  but  did  not  quite 
meet  the  . 05  level  of  confidence.  Consequently,  hypothesis  three  received 
no  support  from  this  finding. 

Table  7 shows  the  subjects'  intra-area  ranks  on  the  ethical-moral 
aspect  of  the  self-concept  along  with  their  scores  on  Word  List  4 (ethical- 
moral  stimulus  words).  This  word  list  consisted  of  twenty-five  ethical- 
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TABLE  5 


MEANINGFUL  WORDS  RECALLED  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER 
OF  SELF-CONCEPT  IDENTIFYING  WORDS  RECALLED 


Subject 

Meaningful 

Words 

Self-Concept 

Words 

Subject 

Meaningful 

Words 

Self-Concept 

Words 

1 

19 

15.  6 

26 

20 

17.2 

2 

20 

20.2 

27 

12 

14.8 

3 

19 

18.2 

28 

12 

18.6 

4 

24 

19.0 

29 

19 

19.6 

5 

17 

20.4 

30 

23 

20.0 

6 

15 

21.6 

31 

18 

12.4 

7 

19 

15.4 

32 

18 

16.6 

8 

19 

20.0 

33 

24 

22.4 

9 

20 

13.8 

34 

18 

19.0 

10 

15 

14.4 

35 

17 

14.4 

11 

17 

16.8 

36 

24 

17.2 

12 

23 

23.2 

37 

17 

20.0 

13 

23 

18.6 

38 

20 

20.0 

14 

15 

15.6 

39 

18 

19.2 

15 

22 

18.4 

40 

22 

21.8 

16 

16 

13.4 

41 

19 

15.8 

17 

17 

12.8 

42 

17 

18.0 

18 

24 

19.6 

43 

24 

17.4 

19 

14 

12.2 

44 

22 

20.4 

20 

13 

18.0 

45 

19 

17.0 

21 

24 

18.6 

46 

16 

16.6 

22 

17 

15.4 

47 

19 

14.8 

23 

25 

17.  6 

48 

16 

16.2 

24 

21 

19.2 

49 

20 

20.8 

25 

22 

16.4 

t - . 66 
P>-.05 
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TABLE  6 


RANKS  ON  PHYSICAL  ASPECT  OF  SELF-CONCEPT  SCALE  AND 
RECALL  OF  PHYSICAL  STIMULUS  WORDS  (LIST  3) 


Subject 

Self-Concept 

Rank 

Words 

Recalled 

Subject 

Self-Concept 

Rank 

Words 

Recalled 

1 

1.0 

4.0 

26 

2.0 

2.5 

2 

3.0 

5.0 

27 

1.0 

2.0 

3 

3.0 

4.0 

28 

1.5 

3.0 

4 

1.0 

1.0 

29 

4.0 

2.5 

5 

1.0 

5.0 

30 

2.0 

2.0 

6 < 

4.5 

1.0 

31 

1.5 

2.0 

7 

3.0 

4.0 

32 

1.5 

1.5 

8 

2.0 

2.5 

33 

3.0 

1.0 

9 

2.0 

3.0 

34 

1.0 

2.0 

10 

1.0 

1.0 

35 

1.0 

3.0 

II 

5.0 

4.0 

36 

1.0 

2.5 

12 

3.0 

3.5 

37 

2.0 

3.0 

13 

1.0 

2.5 

38 

3.5 

4.0 

14 

1.0 

2.5 

39 

2.0 

1.5 

15 

5.0 

1.0 

40 

3.0 

1.  5 

16 

4.0 

1.0 

41 

4.0 

4.0 

17 

1.0 

5.0 

42 

2.5 

2.0 

18 

2.0 

1.5 

43 

2.5 

2.5 

19 

1.0 

2.0 

44 

3.5 

2.0 

20 

2.5 

3.0 

45 

3.5 

2.0 

21 

1.0 

2.0 

46 

3.0 

3.0 

22 

1.0 

1.0 

47 

1.0 

2.0 

23 

3.0 

1.0 

48 

1.5 

2.0 

24 

3.0 

1.5 

49 

1.0 

1.0 

25 

5.0 

1.5 

r s .22 
P^>.05 
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TABLE  7 

RANKS  ON  ETHICAL-MORAL  ASPECT  OF  SELF-CONCEPT  SCALE 
AND  RECALL  OF  ETHICAL- MORAL  STIMULUS  WORDS  (LIST  4) 


Subject  Self-Concept  Words  Subject  Self-Concept  Words 

Rank  Recalled  Rank  Recalled 


1 

4.0 

1.5 

2 

1.0 

3.0 

3 

2.0 

5.0 

4 

4.0 

4.0 

5 

5.0 

2.0 

6 

4.5 

3.0 

7 

4.0 

2.5 

8 

4.0 

5.0 

9 

4.0 

1.5 

10 

4.0 

5.0 

11 

3.0 

3.0 

12 

2.0 

5.0 

13 

2.5 

2.5 

14 

4.0 

2.0 

15 

3.5 

3.5 

16 

2.0 

3.0 

17 

5.0 

4.0 

18 

5.0 

3.0 

19 

2.0 

4.5 

20 

4.0 

1.0 

21 

3.0 

5.0 

22 

2.0 

3.0 

23 

4.0 

3.0 

24 

1.0 

5.0 

25 

4.0 

5.0 

26 

5.0 

2.5 

27 

3.5 

2.0 

28 

4.0 

2.0 

29 

2.0 

4.5 

30 

3.0 

3.0 

31 

1.5 

5.0 

32 

3.0 

3.5 

33 

2.0 

2.0 

34 

5.0 

5.0 

35 

2.5 

4.0 

36 

3.0 

5.0 

37 

2.0 

3.0 

38 

2.0 

4.0 

39 

5.0 

5.0 

40 

4.5 

5.0 

41 

3.0 

1.0 

42 

5.0 

4.5 

43 

1.0 

4.0 

44 

4.0 

3.0 

45 

5.0 

4.0 

46 

3.5 

4.0 

47 

1.0 

4.5 

48 

2.0 

2.0 

49 

1.  5 

3.5 

r = 13 

P>.05 
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moral  identified  words.  The  highest  possible  score  was  twenty-five;  the 
lowest,  zero.  To  test  hypothesis  three,  that  the  self-concept  would  vary 
in  itself  and  that  this  variability  would  be  associated  with  learning  effi- 
ciency, a correlation  was  computed  between  the  described  scores.  The 
resulting  correlation  was  -.  13,  which  did  not  meet  the  . 05  level  of  confi- 
dence and  therefore  is  considered  not  statistically  significant.  Conse- 

n 

quently,  hypothesis  three  received  no  support  from  this  finding. 

Table  8 shows  the  subjects*  intra-area  ranks  on  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  the  self-concept  along  with  their  scores  on  Word  List  5 
(psychological  stimulus  words).  This  word  list  consisted  of  twenty-five 
psychological  identified  words.  The  highest  possible  score  was  twenty- 
five;  the  lowest,  zero.  To  test  hypothesis  three,  that  the  self-concept 
would  vary  within  itself  and  that  this  variability  would  be  associated 
with  learning  efficiency,  a correlation  was  computed  between  the  described 
scores.  The  resulting  correlation  in  this  instance  was  .04,  which  did  not 
meet  the  .05  level  of  confidence  and  therefore  is  not  considered  statis- 
tically significant.  Consequently,  hypothesis  three  received  no  support 
from  this  finding. 

Table  9 shows  the  subjects'  intra-area  ranks  on  the  primary 
group  membership  aspect  of  the  self-concept  along  with  their  scores  on 
Word  List  6 (primary  group  membership  stimulus  words).  This  word 
list  consisted  of  twenty-five  primary  group  membership  identified  words. 
The  highest  possible  score  was  twenty-five;  the  lowest,  zero.  To  test 

r 
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TABLE  8 


RANKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  SELF-CONCEPT  SCALE 
AND  RECALL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STIMULUS  WORDS  (LIST  5) 


Subject 

Self-Concept 

Rank 

Words 

Recalled 

Subject 

Self-Concept 

Rank 

Words 

Recalled 

1 

3.0 

5.0 

26 

3.0 

5.0 

2 

5.0 

4.0 

27 

5.0 

4.5 

3 

5.0 

2.0 

28 

5.0 

4.5 

4 

5.0 

5.0 

29 

5.0 

4.5 

5 

4.0 

3.5 

30 

5.0 

5,0 

6 

3.0 

3.0 

31 

5.0 

4.0 

7 

5.0 

5.0 

32 

5.0 

3.5 

8 

5.0 

2.5 

33 

5.0 

5.0 

9 

3.0 

4.0 

34 

3.5 

3.5 

10 

4.0 

2.0 

35 

5.0 

5.0 

11 

2.0 

5.0 

36 

5.0 

2.5 

12 

5.0 

3.5 

37 

4.0 

4.0 

13 

5.0 

4.0 

38 

5.0 

2.0 

14 

2.0 

4.0 

39 

4.0 

4.0 

15 

3.5 

5.0 

40 

4.5 

4.0 

16 

5.0 

2.0 

41 

5.0 

5.0 

17 

4.0 

5.0 

42 

3.0 

5.0 

18 

4.0 

4.5 

43 

4.0 

5.0 

19 

3.5 

4.5 

44 

3.5 

2.0 

20 

5.0 

5.0 

45 

5.0 

4.0 

21 

5.0 

4.0 

46 

5.0 

4.5 

22 

5.0 

4.0 

47 

5.0 

5.0 

23 

1.5 

2.0 

48 

5.0 

3.5 

24 

5.0 

4.0 

49 

3.0 

4.5 

25 

3.0 

4.0 

r s . 04 
P^.05 
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TABLE  9 


RANKS  ON  PRIMARY  GROUP  MEMBERSHIP  ASPECT  OF  SELF- 
CONCEPT  SCALE  AND  RECALL  OF  PRIMARY  GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP  STIMULUS  WORDS  (LIST  6) 


Subject  Self-Concept 
Rank 

Words 

Recalled 

Subject  Self-Concept 
Rank 

Words 

Recalled 

1 

2.0 

3.0 

26 

1.0 

1.0 

2 

2.0 

1.0 

27 

2.0 

2.0 

3 

4.0 

2.0 

28 

1.5 

4.5 

4 

2.0 

2.0 

29 

1.0 

1.0 

5 

2.0 

1.0 

30 

1.0 

1.0 

6 

1.0 

2.0 

31 

4.0 

1.0 

7 

1.0 

1.0 

32 

1.5 

1.5 

8 

1.0 

1.0 

33 

1.0 

3.0 

9 

5.0 

1.5 

34 

2.0 

1.0 

10 

2.0 

5.0 

35 

2.5 

2.0 

11 

1.0 

1.5 

36 

4.0 

1.0 

12 

1.0 

1.5 

37 

5.0 

1.0 

13 

4.0 

1.0 

38 

3.5 

1.0 

14 

5.0 

3.0 

39 

1.0 

3.0 

15 

2.0 

3.5 

40 

1.0 

3.0 

16 

1.0 

1.0 

41 

1.0 

2.0 

17 

1.5 

3.0 

42 

4.0 

1.0 

18 

1.0 

1.0 

43 

2.0 

1.0 

19 

3.5 

1.0 

44 

4.0 

3.0 

20 

1.0 

3.5 

45 

1.5 

5.0 

21 

2.0 

2.0 

46 

2.0 

1.0 

22 

3.0 

2.  0 

47 

2.0 

2.0 

23 

1.5 

1.0 

48 

3.0 

2.0 

24 

2.0 

1.5 

49 

4.0 

1.0 

25 

2.0 

3.0 

r s -.16 
P>..05 
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hypothesis  three,  that  the  self-concept  would  vary  within  itself  and  that 
this  variability  would  be  associated  with  learning  efficiency,  a correla- 
tion was  computed  between  the  described  scores.  The  resulting  correla- 
tion in  this  case  was  -.  16,  which  did  not  meet  the  . 05  level  of  confidence 
and  therefore  is  not  considered  statistically  significant.  Consequently, 
hypothesis  three  received  no  support  from  these  findings. 

Table  10  shows  the  subjects'  intra-area  ranks  on  the  secondary 
group  membership  aspect  of  the  self-concept  along  with  their  scores  on 
Word  List  7 (secondary  group  membership  stimulus  words).  This  word 
list  consisted  of  twenty-five  secondary  group  membership  identified  words. 
The  highest  possible  score  was  twenty-five;  the  lowest,  zero.  To  test 
hypothesis  three,  that  the  self-concept  would  vary  within  itself  and  that 
this  variability  would  be  associated  with  learning  efficiency,  a correla- 
tion was  computed  between  the  described  scores.  The  resulting  correla- 
tion was  -.01,  which  did  not  meet  the  . 05  level  of  confidence  and  there- 
fore is  not  considered  statistically  significant.  Consequently,  hypothesis 

w . \ 

three  received  no  support  from  this  finding. 

Table  11  presents  a summary  of  all  the  correlations  that  were 
computed  examining  two  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  study. 
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TABLE  10 


RANKS  ON  SECONDARY  GROUP  MEMBERSHIP  ASPECT  OF  SELF- 
CONCEPT  SCALE  AND  RECALL  OF  SECONDARY  GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP  STIMULUS  WORDS  (LIST  7) 


Subject 

Self-Concept 

Ranks 

Words 

Recalled 

Subject 

Self-Concept 

Ranks 

Words 

Recalled 

1 

5.0 

1.  5 

26 

4.0 

4.0 

2 

4.0 

2.0 

27 

3.5 

4.5 

3 

1.0 

2.0 

28 

3.0 

1.0 

4 

3.0 

3.0 

29 

3.0 

2.5 

5 

3.0 

3.5 

30 

4.0 

4.0 

6 

2.0 

3.0 

31 

3.0 

3.0 

7 

2.0 

2.5 

32 

4.0 

5.0 

8 

4.0 

4.0 

33 

4.0 

4.0 

9 

1.0 

5.0 

34 

3.5 

3.5 

10 

3.0 

3.0 

35 

4.0 

1.0 

11 

4.0 

1.5 

36 

2.0 

4.0 

12 

4.0 

1.5 

37 

1.0 

5.0 

13 

2.5 

5.0 

38 

1.0 

4.0 

14 

3.0 

5.0 

39 

1.0 

1.5 

15 

1.0 

2.0 

40 

2.0 

1.5 

16 

3.0 

3.0 

41 

2.0 

3.0 

17 

2.0 

3.0 

42 

5.0 

3.0 

18 

3.0 

4.5 

43 

3.0 

2.5 

19 

5.0 

2.0 

44 

1.5 

2.0 

20 

2.5 

3.5 

45 

1.0 

4.0 

21 

4.0 

3.0 

46 

4.0 

1.0 

22 

4.0 

5.0 

47 

4.0 

4.0 

23 

5.0 

4.0 

48 

3.0 

5.0 

24 

4.0 

3.0 

49 

2.0 

2.0 

25 

1.0 

1.  5 

r * -.01 
p;>.05 
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TABLE  11 


SUMMARY  OF  CORRELATIONS  REPORTED 


Variables 

N 

r 

P 

Self-Concept  and  Nonsense  Syllables 

49 

-.  14 

> .05 

Self-Concept  and  Neutral  Words 

49 

.08 

>\05 

Self-Concept  and  Self-Concept  Identi- 
fied Words 

49 

-.08 

^.05 

Physical  Aspect  of  the  Self-Concept 
and  Physical  Stimulus  Words 

49 

.22 

^.05 

Moral- Ethical  Aspect  of  the  Self- 
Concept  and  Moral- Ethical  Stimulus 
Words 

49 

-.  13 

. 05 

Psychological  Aspect  of  the  Self- 
Concept  and  Psychological  Stimulus 
Words 

49 

.04 

>■  .05 

Primary  Group  Membership  of  the  Self- 
Concept  and  Primary  Group  Member- 
ship Stimulus  Words 

49 

-.  16 

.05 

Secondary  Group  Membership  of  the 
Self-Concept  and  Secondary  Group 
Membership  Stimulus  Words 

49 

-.01 

^>.05 

In  summary,  a total  of  eight  correlations  and  one  t-test  were  com- 
puted testing  the  three  hypotheses  of  the  study.  None  of  these  met  the  .05 
level  of  confidence.  Consequently,  the  data  do  not  lend  support  to  the 
hypotheses. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  relationship  between 
reported  self-concept  and  immediate  recall.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
individuals  with  positive  concepts  of  self  would  learn  more  than  would 
individuals  with  less  positive  concepts  of  self.  It  was  further  hypothe- 
sized that  material  that  was  related  to  some  aspect  of  the  self-concept 
would  be  learned  more  effectively  than  would  material  that  is  essentially 
neutral  in  nature.  A summary  or  final  hypothesis  was  that  there  would 
be  variability  within  the  individual's  self-concept  and  that  this  variability 
would  be  related  positively  to  the  learning  of  material  that  was  identified 
with  the  varying  aspects  of  the  self. 

Sample  and  Procedure 

The  total  sample  consisted  of  forty-nine  subjects,  twenty-four 
female  and  twenty-five  male  college  students.  All  these  subjects  had 
intelligence  quotients  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighty-third  percentile 
according  to  local  norms.  The  School  and  College  Ability  Test  served  as 
the  criterion  for  level  of  intelligence. 
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All  of  the  subjects  took  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental 
Health  Self-Concept  Scale,  which  yields  a Total  Score  (taken  as  the 
measure  of  self-concept)  and  five  area  scores  based  on  the  following 
aspects  of  the  self-concept:  (1)  physical  aspects  of  self;  (2)  ethical- 
moral  aspects  of  self;  (3)  psychological  aspects  of  self;  (4)  primary 
group  membership  aspects  of  self;  and  (5)  secondary  group  membership 
aspects  of  self.  In  addition,  all  of  the  subjects  took  seven  word  lists 
which  they  were  required  to  recall  in  a standardized  situation.  These 
seven  word  lists  were:  (1)  Nonsense  Syllables;  (2)  Meaningful  Neutral 
Words;  (3)  Physical  Stimulus  Words;  (4)  Ethical-Moral  Stimulus  Words; 
(5)  Psychological  Stimulus  Words;  (6)  Primary  Group  Membership 
Stimulus  Words;  and  (7)  Secondary  Group  Membership  Stimulus  Words. 

Results 

The  first  hypothesis  to  be  tested  was  that  individuals  with 
positive  self-concepts  would  learn  more  than  would  persons  with  rela- 
tively negative  concepts  of  self.  This  hypothesis  was  examined  by  cor- 
relating subjects'  self-concept  scores  with  their  scores  on  Word  List  1 
(Nonsense  Syllables),  Word  List  2 (Neutral  Meaningful  Words),  and  with 
their  average  scores  on  Word  Lists  3 through  7 (Self-Concept  Related 
Words). 


The  resulting  correlation  between  Self-Concept  Scores  and 
Word  List  1 war.  -.  14,  with  intelligence  controlled  by  partial  correlations. 
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This  correlation  is  not  considered  significant,  as  it  lies  considerably  below 
the  required  magnitude  for  a chance  probability  of  less  than  .05,  which  is 
being  used  as  the  critical  limit  of  significance  in  this  study. 

The  correlation  between  Self-Concept  Score  and  Word  List  2 was 
. 08,  with  intelligence  controlled  by  partial  correlations;  and  again  a cor- 
relation of  this  magnitude  proved  to  be  not  significant. 

The  final  correlation  for  testing  hypothesis  number  one  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Self-Concept  Scores  and  subjects'  average  scores  on 
Word  Lists  3 through  7.  This  correlation  was  -.08,  with  intelligence  con- 
trolled by  partial  correlations,  which  was  found  to  be  not  significant. 

Since  three  correlations  testing  hypothesis  one  were  found  to  be 
not  significant,  hypothesis  one  received  no  support  from  the  data. 

The  second  hypothesis  to  be  tested  was  that  material  identified 
with  the  self-concept  would  be  learned  more  readily  than  would  material 
that  was  essentially  neutral  insofar  as  identification  with  the  self  is  con- 
cerned. This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  determining  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  number  of  words  learned  from  List  2 (Neutral  Mean- 
ingful Words)  and  the  average  number  of  words  learned  from  Lists  3 
through  7 (Self-Concept  Identified  Words).  The  difference  was  found  to 
be  1.  6 and.  contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  greater  in  favor  of  the  Neutral 
Words.  This  difference  yielded  a _t- value  of  . 66,  which  is  far  less  than 
the  required  j> value  for  a .05  significance  level.  Consequently,  hypothesis 
two  received  no  support. 
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Hypothesis  three,  that  the  relative  number  of  words  learned  would 
be  correlated  positively  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  self-concept,  was 
tested  by  correlating  the  subjects'  five  intra-area  ranks  on  the  Self-Concept 
Scale  with  their  corresponding  intra-area  ranks  on  Word  Lists  3 through  7. 
The  following  correlations  were  found: 

(1)  Physical  aspect  of  self-concept  with  physical  stimulus  words 
recalled;  r * .22. 

(2)  Ethical-moral  aspect  of  self-concept  with  ethical-moral 

words  recalled;  r * 13. 

(3)  Psychological  aspect  of  self-concept  with  psychological  words 
recalled;  r s . 04. 

(4)  Primary  group  membership  aspect  of  self-concept  with  pri- 
mary group  membership  words  recalled;  r « -.  16. 

(5)  Secondary  group  membership  aspect  of  self-concept  with 
secondary  group  membership  words  recalled;  r s -.01. 

None  of  these  correlations  are  significant  at  the  . 05  level;  consequently, 

I Vi 

hypothesis  three  received  no  support. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

In  summary,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  data  failed  to  support  the 
hypotheses  of  the  study.  There  were  no  significant  correlations  discovered 
between  self-concept  and  immediate  recall,  between  efficiency  in  the  learn- 
ing of  self-concept  related  versus  neutral  material,  nor  between  the  vari- 
ability in  the  self-concept  and  related  learning  tasks.  Three  possibilities 
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seem  to  exist  which  may  explain  these  results: 

(1)  There  is  truly  no  relationship  between  learning  and  the  self- 

concept. 

(2)  The  measurement  of  self-concept  used  in  this  study  may  be 
too  gross  to  detect  the  subtle  differences  between  individuals  who  could 
be  considered  relatively  average  or  normal.  It  is  suggested  that  future 
studies  employ  more  sensitive  instruments  if  such  are  available  and  that 
more  than  one  instrument  and  more  than  one  technique  be  employed  to 
measure  the  self-concept. 

(3)  The  learning  task  used  in  this  study- -immediate  recall--may 
be  too  superficial  to  engage  deeply  the  individual  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
traneous factors  become  secondary  to  the  primary  operative  variable. 

It  is  suggested  that  future  studies  employ  learning  situations  sufficiently 
complex  that  many  facets  of  intelligence  will  be  involved  and  sufficiently 
self- involving  to  the  subjects  so  that  something  of  themselves  will  be 
invested  in  the  outcome. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  choice  of  the  learning  task  is  of  basic 
importance  to  a study  of  the  self-concept.  To  suggest  that  learning  is 
associated  with  the  self-concept  is  to  suggest  that  some  part  of  the  self- 
concept  must  be  invested  in  the  task.  There  must  be  a genuine  concern 
and  respect  for  the  outcome  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  In  retrospect,  it 
appears  that  this  study  would  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
learning  tasks  that  were  self-concept  involving  to  a high  degree. 
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APPENDIX  A 


STIMULUS  WORD  LISTS 


List  1 

bal 

dop 

yarwipvew 
siglifzek 
biz  cum 

joknoc 

reg 

mol 

midloxner 

tobpox 

cerdit 

laf 

fot 

texrab 

gordox 

rac 

lovnoslof 

ducloc 

hik 

kip 

bacdercel 

riitun 

pec 

cuz 

mazrel 

List  2 

hallway 

roofing 

windowsill 

chair 

floor 

roof 

doorstep 

divan 

lavatory 

kitchen 

yard 

lamp 

bookcase 

settee 

refrigerator 

picture 

window 

room 

landscape 

lot 

landlord 

piano 

ceiling 

chimney 

stove 

List  3 

arm 

eye 

gaunt 

strong 

physical 

big 

overweight 

heart 

chubby 

stomach 

good-looking 

face 

fatness 

young 

ugly 

body 

obesity 

short 

lanky 

headache 

weakling 

hand 

eyesigjht 

unhealthy 

healthy 

good 

dishonest 

must 

right 

bad  * 


immoral 

wrong 

evildoer 

lawless 

profane 


List  4 

church 

Sabbath 

duty 

swindle 

heaven 


theology 

judge 

unjust 

soul 

honesty 


principle 

falsehood 

priest 

wicked 

conscience 
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List  5 


cry 

learn 

thinker 

bashful 

terror 

fear 

mood 

daring 

dream 

temper 

witty 

impulsive 

think 

sad 

sensitive 

sarcastic 

angry 

afraid 

misery 

personality 

feel 

calm 

dunce 

sadness 

stupid 

family 

matrimony 

List  6 
parenthood 

spouse 

grandfather 

home 

mother 

paternal 

stepmother 

descendant 

husband 

wife 

uncle 

sweetheart 

daddy 

engaged 

brother 

marry 

parent 

beloved 

grandson 

niece 

father 

darling 

nephew 

List  7 

friend 

sociable 

club 

allies 

boss 

him 

playmate 

citizen 

companion 

follower 

people 

fraternal 

fellowship 

guest 

brotherhood 

public 

women 

clubhouse 

associate 

classmate 

busybody 

American 

alumni 

friendly 

men 
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APPENDIX  B 


TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SELF-CONCEPT  SCALE 

Instructions : These  statements  are  to  help  you  describe  yourself  as  you 
see  yourself.  Please  respond  to  them  as  if  you  were  describing  yourself 
to  yourself.  Do  not  omit  any  items ! Read  each  statement  carefully;  then 
select  one  of  the  following  responses;  and  next  record  the  number  that 
represents  that  particular  answer  in  the  blank  space  at  the  end  of  that 
statement. 


Responses-- 

Completely 

True 

Mostly 

True 

Partly  True 
and 

Partly  False 

Mostly 

False 

Completely 

False 

Number-- 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Remember  you  are  not  trying  to  describe  yourself  as  others  see,  but  only 
as  you  see  yourself. 

1.  I have  a healthy  body 


4.  I am  full  of  aches  and  pains 


7.  I am  neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin 


10.  I don't  feel  as  well  as  I should 


13.  I take  good  care  of  myself  physically 


16.  I do  poorly  in  sports  and  games 


19.  I am  a decent  sort  of  person 


22.  I am  a moral  failure 


25.  I am  satisfied  with  my  moral  behavior 


28.  I wish  I could  be  more  trustworthy 
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31.  I am  true  to  my  religion  in  my  everyday  life 

34.  I sometimes  use  unfair  means  to  get  ahead 

37.  I am  a cheerful  person 

40.  1 am  a hateful  person 

43.  1 am  satisfied  to  be  just  what  I am 

46.  I am  not  the  person  I would  like  to  be 

49.  I can  always  take  care  of  myself  in  any  situation 

52.  1 change  my  mind  a lot 

55.  I have  a family  that  would  always  help  me  in  any  kind 
trouble 

58.  I am  not  loved  by  my  family 

61.  I am  satisfied  with  my  family  relationships 

64.  I am  too  sensitive  to  things  my  family  say 

67.  I try  to  play  fair  with  my  friends  and  family 

70.  I quarrel  with  my  family 

73.  I am  a friendly  person 

76.  I am  mad  at  the  whole  world 

79.  I am  as  sociable  as  I want  to  be 

82,  I should  be  more  polite  to  others 

85.  I try  to  understand  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view 

88.  I do  not  feel  at  ease  with  other  people 

91.  I do  not  always  tell  the  truth 

92.  Once  in  a while  I think  of  things  too  bad  to  talk  about 

93.  I get  angry  sometimes 


2.  I like  to  look  nice  and  neat  all  the  time 
5.  I consider  myself  a sloppy  person 
8.  I am  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short 
11.  I would  like  to  change  some  parts  of  my  body 
14.  I feel  good  most  of  the  time 
17.  I often  act  like  I am  ’’all  thumbs'* 

20.  I am  a religious  person 

23.  I am  a bad  person 

26.  I am  as  religious  as  I want  to  be 

29.  I ought  to  go  to  church  more 

32.  I do  what  is  right  most  of  the  time 

35.  I sometimes  do  very  bad  things 

38.  I have  a lot  of  self-control 

41.  I am  a nobody 

44.  I am  as  smart  as  I want  to  be 

47.  I despise  myself 

50.  I solve  my  problems  quite  easily 

53.  I do  things  without  thinking  about  them  first 

56.  I am  an  important  person  to  my  friends  and  family 

59.  My  friends  have  no  confidence  in  me 

62.  I treat  my  parents  as  well  as  I should 

65.  I should  trust  my  family  more 

68.  I do  my  share  of  work  at  home 

71.  I give  in  to  my  parents 


74.  I am  popular  with  women 
77.  I am  not  interested  in  what  other  people  do 
80.  I am  satisfied  with  the  way  1 treat  other  people 
83.  | am  no  good  at  all  from  a social  standpoint 

86.  I see  good  points  in  all  the  people  I meet 

1 

89.  I do  not  forgive  others  easily 

_ I * 

94.  Sometimes,  when  I am  not  feeling  well,  I am  cross 

95.  I do  not  like  everyone  I know 

96.  I gossip  a little  at  times 
3,  I am  an  attractive  person 
6,  I am  a sick  person 

9.  I like  my  looks  just  the  way  they  are 
12.  I should  have  more  sex  appeal 
15.  I try  to  be  careful  about  my  appearance 
18.  I am  a poor  sleeper 
21.  I am  an  honest  person 
24.  I am  a morally  weak  person 
27.  I am  satisfied  with  my  relationship  to  God 
30,  I shouldn't  tell  so  many  lies 

33.  I try  to  change  when  I know  I'm  doing  things  that  are  wrong 
36.  I have  trouble  doing  the  things  that  are  right 
39.  I am  a calm  and  easy  going  person 
42.  I am  losing  my  mind 


45,  I am  just  as  nice  as  I should  be 


48.  I wish  I didn't  give  up  as  easily  as  I do 

51.  I take  the  blame  for  things  without  getting  mad 

54.  I try  to  run  away  from  my  problems 

57.  I am  a member  of  a happy  family 

60.  I feel  that  my  family  doesn't  trust  me 

63.  I understand  my  family  as  well  as  I should 

66,  I should  love  my  family  more 

69.  I take  a real  interest  in  my  family 

72.  I do  not  act  like  my  family  thinks  I should 

75.  I am  popular  with  men 

78.  I am  hard  to  be  friendly  with 

81.  I try  to  please  others,  but  I don't  overdo  it 

84.  I ought  to  get  along  better  with  other  people 

87.  I get  along  well  with  other  people 

90.  I find  it  hard  to  talk  with  strangers 

97.  Once  in  a while,  I laugh  at  a dirty  joke 

98.  At  times  I feel  like  swearing 

99.  I would  rather  win  than  lose  in  a game 

100.  Once  in  a while,  I put  off  until  tomorrow  what  I ought  to  do 
today 
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